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THE SESSION: ITS DOMESTIC QUESTIONS. 


Lorp Sauispury’s theory that disaffection in Ireland is likely 
to be an enduring trouble is not to be rashly questioned; but 
it is undeniable that the state of Ireland has greatly improved 
since the Session now ending began. Perhaps that is in considerable 
measure attributable to the demoralization among the Separatists 
which followed the downfall of Mr. Parnell; but there is 
good reason to believe that we should not at this moment have had 
to think that ‘‘ the game of law and order was up in Ireland” even 
if the uncrowned King had done nothing to vex any of the 
Nationalists who used to adore him unanimously. During 1890, 
before Mr. Parnell had come to be looked upon as an enemy of his 
people, the work of pacifying the country by means for which 
Ministers were alone responsible had made unexpected progress. 
Only 530 persons had been proceeded against under the Crimes Act. 
139 of them had been discharged. Of the remaining 391, 160 had 
merely had to find sureties for their good behaviour ; only 231 had 
been sentenced to imprisonment, and the longest term of imprison- 
ment had been only six months. Appeals had been allowed in 65 
cases. In 33 the sentences had been reversed ; in 25 they had been 
confirmed ; in 7 they had been reduced. To estimate the political 
grievances of a country by the smallness of its “ political crime” 
would be absurd in any ordinary case; but the case of Ireland is 
not ordinary. Ever since Mr. Gladstone promulgated the doctrine 
of the ‘‘ Chapel Bell,” Ireland has regarded itself, and has been 
regarded by many persons in the other parts of the United 
Kingdom, as oppressed according to the measure of its ‘ political 
criminality.” Surely, then, the Ministerialists, when they entered 
upon the sixth Session of the present Parliament were entitled, 
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for the sake of argument at least, to hold that the statistics 
relating to 1890, which were published in February this year, con- 
stituted a sound testimony to the superiority of the Conservative 
method of Government. The Crimes Act might be “‘ Russian in its 
severity” ; but it had proved itself more than Russian in its 
wholesome efficacy. The improvement in the state of the country 
has been continuous. The split between Mr. Parnell and the 
zealots who used to obey his slightest behest was almost immediately 
followed by collapse of the ‘‘ Plan of Campaign” in the places 
where it had been desperately surviving. Even Lord Clanricarde, 
against whom the Nationalists and the Gladstonians had made a 
specially unscrupulous deadset, was allowed to receive his rents ; 
and by and by, with the surrender of New Tipperary, a citadel on 
which £50,000 and the benizons of Archbishop Croke had been 
enthusiastically squandered, the Crimes Act became such a 
triumphant success that the Government are now able to relax its 
application and to commit the further injustice to Ireland of leaving 
it without the grievance which the special law was supposed to 
constitute. 

The facts upon which we have been touching are luminous; but 
we hope that no supporter of the Government will exult in a mood 
of derision over the failure of the Nationalist conspiracy. ‘‘ The 
questionable luxury of contempt” is never more dangerous than 
whén applied by the English people to the Irish, who are the most 
sensitive race within the Kingdom. We need make no effort to 
think well of their leaders, the men who hounded them on to the 
agitations which have so completely collapsed ; but we do need to 
think charitably of the Irish as a whole, who, as we pointed out last 
month, are. frailer than the English or than the Scotch only in 
respect that, to their own recurring misfortune, they are more 
susceptible to the arts of the demagogue. They are accepting the 
new position of affairs with equanimity, even with good nature. 
No incendiary priest or politician was ever received by them with a 
welcome heartier than that with which the West of Ireland received 
Lady Zetland and Miss Balfour, accredited representatives of the 
law and order of which Sir George Trevelyan prematurely des- 
paired, in the spring of this year. Indeed, so far as can be judged 
by such expressions of public opinion, the country as a whole is 
heartily glad to be free from the thraldom of the Leagues which a 
few years ago threatened to bring upon it a fresh conquest by 
military force. It is allowing the ‘‘ remedial measures ’’. of the 
Government to be applied in peace. We have not recently had 
any authoritative account of the working of the Ashbourne Act ; 
but by the end of last year fully 22,000 loans, involving the sum of 
£9,504,000, had been granted, and the instalments in repayment 
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were forthcoming with unexpected regularity. It is believed that, 
even in Connaught, which is a poor province, the people have 
continued eager to take ample advantage of the Act. 

That is a good augury for the Land Purchase Bill, which will 
become law soon after these pages are printed. The provisions 
of the measure are so familiar to the country that we need 
not recapitulate them here. Suffice it to say that the Act is 
designed to satisfy the “‘land-hunger” of the Irish people, a 
passion from which, as their orators used to assure us, all Irish 
agitations spring; and that it seeks to do so in a manner as 
little unreasonable as any Land Act can possibly be. We quite 
realise the force of the contention, which has been stated with 
alarming ingenuity by Mr. Frederick Greenwood, that the Act is 
dangerous inasmuch as it will be partial in its application. Thirty- 
three millions, the sum which is to be devoted to land purchase, 
will buy out only a third of the landlords ; the tenants whom the 
Act does not affect will be jealous of those upon whom it bestows 
the privilege of undivided ownership ; they will become disaffected, 
and will agitate; and it is even conceivable that the landlords of 
the neglected two-thirds of the tenantry of Ireland will, when the 
new agitation begins, become disaffected themselves, and a thorn 
in the side of England. That is what Mr. Frederick Greenwood 
and other critics say. We are far from depreciating the force 
of their arguments, which are urged in the vigorous pages 
of the Anti-Jacobin; but we do believe that for once, in 
connection with the new Land Act. the anticipations of the 
dispassionate political economists will be falsified. The con- 
sideration upon which this hope is based has not yet been stated 
even by the Minister in charge of the Bill, and it has not 
entered into the calculations of our friendly critics. It is that 
the third of the Irish tenants whom the thirty millions will 
convert into owners are the poorest farming class in Ireland, 
the only class from which the National agitators have been 
able to draw any serious response to their appeals. If the 
Land Act converts this class, as there is every reason to expect, 
into a law-upholding people, it will be an almost unqualified suc- 
cess. It will certainly be open to the other tenant farmers to wish 
that they too had been enabled by the State to buy their landlords 
out; but it is not probable that that wish will become disaffection, 
for, being of the middle and the upper-middle classes, those who 
will entertain it are naturally law-abiding, and will know quite 
well that by and by, without the preliminary of agitation, the Act 
will be extended to benefit themselves. The Act is the outcome 
of Acts which not even the Anti-Jacobin would venture to 
repeal; it attacks at the root the trouble which all the previous 
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Acts endeavoured to cure; and if it succeeds in the limited 
measure to which it confines itself it will, if there should be need, 
be supplemented by another Act covering the ground still to be 
overtaken. Meanwhile, against the probable observation that, by 
virtually compelling the owners of a third of the soil of Ireland to 
sell out, the present Act does violence to the rights of property, it 
should be remarked that no part of the land of the United King- 
dom is held under an absolute title. All the land is held under 
vassalage of the Crown; and that reservation means that Parlia- 
ment, as representing the Crown, is entitled, on extreme occasions, 
to redistribute property, on terms as nearly equitable as is possible, 
in the interests of the Commonwealth. 

Far-reaching as it is, the Land Purchase Act is not the only 
proof which this Session has afforded that, as the Spectator has 
remarked, ‘‘ the contest at present is between two different types 
of Liberalism, the traditional and the innovating.” The Educa- 
tion Bill has become law. It may be frankly admitted that 
few members of the Conservative Party foresaw this event up till 
two yearsago; but that admission need not be held to imply that the 
Conservative Party have become false to their traditions. Universal 
Education has never been incompatibie with the Conservative ideal 
of Society. Pitt actually proposed a measure similar to that which 
has just been passed ; and the system of Parochial Schools, which 
was abolished by the Radical Party within this generation, was 
proof that’ in the time of its most aristocratic ascendency the 
Conservative Party regarded the education of the people as a 
responsibility of society at large. The measure which is the 
outcome of Mr. Goschen’s happening to have a surplus on the 
latest financial year merely gives definite legislative form to a 
conception of the Commonwealth which, without quite realizing it, 
the Conservatives have always entertained. Indeed, when one 
thinks of it, the readiness with which the Radicals charged the 
Conservative Ministry with intent to ‘‘dish the Whigs” by Free 
Education, and the alacrity with which certain Conservatives 
admitted the impeachment, were astonishing. Why is it sup- 
posed that education and Conservatism are inimical? Is it 
not notorious that, with one brief exception, the time when 
Liberalism was fashionable at Oxford and in London, the Con- 
servatives are historically the party of “scholars and _ gentle- 
men”? Is it not notorious that the consideration on which 
the Conservatives have always been chary of Reform has been 
that on each successive occasion the classes proposed to be 
enfranchised were insufficiently educated? Is it not notorious 
that at this present time the constituencies in which the Con- 
servative Party lose, or expect to lose, are, as in Ireland recently, 
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those in which the ballot officers have most papers to mark for 
illiterate voters? Indeed, when the subject is viewed historically, 
the Radical accusation against the Conservatives in the matter 
of Free Education is quite absurd. Apart from the fact that 
it has practically always been Radicalism which has had to 
fear education, we have to bear in mind that, as in this Con- 
stitutional State an Act such as that making education com- 
pulsory can never be repealed, free education was bound to come ; 
and that it came at the instance of a statesman who had seceded 
from the Radical Party. If Free Education had been proposed by 
a Tory Minister, and Mr. Goschen had on that account resigned 
his office in the Government, we should have had to pay respect to 
the Opposition charge about “ dishing;” but the plain fact is 
that in a critical time, when England is governed by a Coalition 
Cabinet, the outcome of a need to prevent disintegration of the 
Kingdom, Conservative statesmen have had to take counsel with a 
Liberal unexpectedly their ally, and have thus been led to realise 
that a policy which otherwise they might have opposed is not 
wholly in discord with their own traditions. In short, Lord 
Salisbury and Mr. Goschen have come to perceive accord 
where as rivals in the misleading light of partisanship they 
would have perceived what Shakespeare called ‘‘a divided 
duty.” The fact is to the credit of the Liberal statesman; but 
that is no reason why the Liberal Party, who have quitted that 
statesman, should falsely accuse his Conservative colleagues. 
They have merely, by the exigencies of the time, been obliged to 
realize, sooner than amid other circumstances they would have 
realized, their own right, even their historical obligation, to adopt 
a policy of extreme progress in the matter of education. 

As we noted last month, however, it is not only the Opposition 
who are unreasonable over the Conservative Act which makes 
education free. Mr. Howorth, Mr. Bartley, and the Saturday 
Review feel that, having made education free, the Conservatives 
have abandoned their traditions. Our answer to them is in part 
the same as our answer to the Radical railers. It is that the 
Ministry could not help themselves: they were obliged to “‘ give 
and take” with their Liberal colleagues, and in giving and 
taking realized that in giving they were, far from surrendering 
principle, developing what had always been a latent, unexpressed, 
and, therefore, unperceived, principle of their Party, the principle 
that the progress of education and the prosperity of Conservatism 
are, instead of being inimical, identical. The Conservative 
objectors to free education, however, have another plea, a plea 
which differentiates them from the Radicals, who feel that they 
have been “dished.” Inspired by the doctrine of Individualism, 
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they argue that no citizen should be compelled to provide for the 
wants of another. They invite us to explain what is the difference 
between providing education free of charge and providing food and 
raiment free of charge. The explanation is not impossible. In 
the first place, our Individualistic critics take their stand on 
a negative syllogism which lacks a limb. The citizens of Great 
Britain do have a responsibility for the food and the raiment of 
their fellow citizens. If you cannot find food for yourself, the 
State sends you to the workhouse, where you are fed; if you go 
forth unrobed, it sends you to gaol, where the omission is similarly 
repaired. Thus, although it is open to any one to argue that our 
State polity is fundamentally erroneous, it is clear that that polity 
provides no ground for the proposition that to make education 
free is illogical. In the second place, our civilization has reached 
a stage at which, being the first essential condition in the acquire- 
ment of raiment and of food, education is almost a more urgent 
necessity than either. In the latter-day complexity of our social 
life there is practically no such thing as unskilled labour. A man 
may be able to break stones, or to unload ships, or to go through any 
of the innumerable tasks which do not call for the power to read or 
to write; but if the places in which such work is open to him are 
distant from him what is the worth of his simple power to work 
in the absence of his power to write and offer his services ? 
Before he can find the means of communicating, some other 
man will step into the place which he hopes to occupy. That 
is stating the case in an elementary manner ; but it illustrates our 
contention that education has become a necessity of life. The 
priest-ridden Irishman, who is as good as his neighbour in virtue 
of his privilege of voting by semi-proxy, grossly deceives himself 
when, in the heat of an election, he thinks that he is on an equality 
with all his fellows. He is not on such equality, and therefore he 
is a fit subject for the compassion of the State, in the matter of 
education. He is not able to bear his part in the labours of our 
civilization ; and, therefore, for its own behoof, to prevent him 
from becoming a. useless burden on its bounty, the State is wise 
in equipping him to take part in the struggle for life. The 
lesson which has still to be learned by the Conservative Party, 
in its pervert ardour for anti-socialist theories, is that we have 
never been altogether free from Socialism, and never can be if we 
are to remain a State at all. 

We should, indeed, rejoice if, instead of making it a rule to meet 
popular truculence by concession, the State had an ample belief in 
the efficacy of Executive force. It is, for example, an unmitigated 
disgrace to the name and the fame of England that the Union 
men in the recent omnibus strike were allowed to maltreat the men 
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who were willing to work. It is unnecessary to say much about 
the action of the Lord Mayor of London, who, the strike being . 
over, wrote to the secretary of one of the Companies suggesting 
that riotous men should be absolved from the legal consequences of 
their actions. That was a counsel of sheer anarchy, to be excused 
only on the consideration that it was too grossly ignorant to have 
any evil effect upon public opinion even in a moment of maudlin 
excitement. The license which the Union men exercised during 
the strike is sufficient to justify our proposition that the State 
relies too little upon its Executive Force. Whatsover changes 
come over our society, it can never be right that any man who is 
willing to work should be prevented from working by any other 
men. As Lord Salisbury has remarked, “the corollary of the 
liberty of uniting is the liberty of refusing to unite, which 
ought to be sedulously guarded.” Thus far the Individualists 
have our unconditional acquiescence. On the other hand, it is 
necessary to realise that, by a natural law, the action of the 
Executive is always, normally, the practical reflex of the temper 
of the community. When the Executive refrains from sup- 
pressing intimidations such as those, in connection with strikes, 
with which we have recently been familiar, it is certain that 
the community at large, if it does not resort to Lynch law, 
is not sure that suppression would be just. On that con- 
sideration, we are obliged to approve the Royal Commission 
which is “inquiring into the relations between Capital and 
Labour.” One naturally thinks that, as no man in a country 
which has no conscription is obliged to work on terms which 
do not please him, there should never be any need to regulate 
the relations of Capital and Labour arbitrarily; but, unhappily, 
civilization is not even in this matter free from the constraint 
of a necessity which knows no law. Let it happen that 
more than half the workmen in the community resolve to cease 
working if certain stipulations are not granted. Those men, 
whether they are right in the abstract or they are wrong, 
are apt to determine the policy of the Commonwealth for the 
moment. The majesty of their numbers so much impresses 
society at large that society at large inclines to think that there 
must be justice in their demands, and, having a barometrical 
apprehension of what the country is feeling, or refraining from 
feeling, the Executive acts flabbily. In short, having an in- 
sufficient understanding of what Lord Beaconsfield called ‘“‘ the 
delicate marvel of our credit,” and being unable to perceive 
that compelling Capital to treat with Labour on certain terms 
is not less Socialistic than commanding butchers and bakers 
never to raise the price of their goods beyond certain sums, 
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Public Opinion, in not giving to the law that moral support which, 
to be effectual, the law must have, has subjected the community to 
a grave peril. Parliament is not bound to give effect to the judg- 
ment of any Royal Commission ; but it is not improbable that the 
Royal Commission on Capital and Labour will be followed by legisla- 
tion in accordance with its Report, and if in the result the whole 
industrial enterprise of England is thrown into confusion, as the 
agrarian enterprise of Ireland was when Mr. Gladstone began to 
regulate the relations between landlord and tenaat, the community 
will have itself to blame. No mortal power can save a State from 
the consequence of its blindness to the fact that there are certain 
relations between man and man the natural law regulating which 
cannot be tampered with without disaster. It is not only the rich 
who are apt to be injured when the State supplants natural law by 
artificial regulations. The poor also suffer, and often more severely 
than the rich. One of the risks to which they will be subjected by 
the prospective arbitrament between Capital and Labour has been 
cogently stated by Lord Salisbury. ‘‘ The result of legislative in- 
terference with adult labour,” he said, ‘is always a resultant of 
two forces, the enacting force of Parliament and the evading force 
of individuals. Supposing that Parliament enacted an eight-hour 
day for miners, and a crisis then occurred in the mining industry 
which rendered it obviously desirable in the miners’ interests, as it 
easily might, to work overtime, is it not absurd to suppose that the 
means of evading the law will not, without difficulty, be found ? 
Laws of that kind only involve the expense of a great army of in- 
spectors, who will, after all, be quite unable to enforce them, when 
it is for the interest of the class in whose behalf they were made that 
they should not be enforced.” Thus, it is certain that even if the 
trade of the country, and consequently the comfort of working men, 
are unimpaired by the coming tyranny of the State, which is im- 
possible, Labour will find that it has hampered itself with laws 
which it will have constant occasion to evade. Some persons 
may be sorry that the Royal Commission has been established ; 
but, as we have indicated, the Ministry could not help themselves. 
Ministries can do only the will of the people. Whether it is wise 
or it is conditioned by ignorance, the will of the people must be 
obeyed. It is left to us to hope, however, that in the matter of 
Capital and Labour it will not cause in England a paralysis of 
commerce such as, acting, in similar good-natured ignorance, 
through Mr. Gladstone, it caused in Ireland, when,.in 1871, it 
decided that the wit of man was superior to the wisdom of nature. 
We are not without an auspicious phenomenon. The labouring 
classes in England have occasionally shown themselves quick to 
discern that the beaurocracy with which paternal Parliaments 
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incline to saddle them are not an unmixed blessing. They are 
not averse from projects to fetter Capital, which self-seeking politi- 
cians have taught them to regard as a foe; but they are exceed- 
ingly suspicious of those who would fetter themselves. Thus, the 
pit-brow women were speedily up in arms in defence of liberty 
when certain sentimental Radicals proposed to prevent them from 
working, and in June this year unexpected prescience on the part 
of the representatives of the industrial constituences led to a 
defeat of the Government on the proposal that the age at which 
children may be employed in factories should be raised to eleven 
years. So long as self-interest makes Labour jealous of its own 
liberty, it will, perhaps, be impossible to do much permanent harm 
by the Royal Commissions on work and wages. Capital and 
Labour can never, while running in harness together, be unequally 
yoked for any seriously length of time. Either they must be 
related to each other on terms of approximately perfect freedom, or 
not related at all; and, as even the Socialists can perceive that 
the withdrawal of capital would ruin the people, we may reason- 
ably hope that, after a little experimenting fraught with whole- 
some object lessons, the false philanthropy of this eager time will 
pass away, and leave natural economic laws free to renew the 
prosperity of the country. 

Apart from the subject which we have been discussing, Parlia- 
ment has this Session concerned itself with only one very important 
domestic affair. That is the Small Holdings Bill of Mr. Jesse 
Collings. The measure, which was supported by the Ministerialists, 
is ingenious and sound. It enables Local Authorities to acquire 
land, which they will either sell in small farms or let in blocks not 
exceeding ten acres. Ifthere were in England anything like the 
“land hunger ” of the Irish peasantry, the measure would be exceed- 
ingly beneficial ; but the condition is awanting. Some of us who live 
in the political heat of large towns assume that with the increase of 
population there is such an increasing pressure upon the land that 
the propositions of Mr. Henry George are far from being out of 
the question ; but the fact is that in England and in Scotland the 
people have so slight an attachment to the soil that all villages are 
decaying, and the land is rapidly lapsing into the undisputed 
possession of country gentlemen, farmers, and game. Indeed, 
perhaps the most striking of our social phenomena is the fact 
that at the very time when private property in land is most 
generally challenged the people are fleeing from it as if it were 
plague-struck. Still, even although its results are certain to be 
much smaller than Mr. Jesse Collings expects, the Small Holdings 
Measure, when it is set to work, will do good. It will not induce 
families in towns to go into the country, and perhaps it will keep in 
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the country few families disposed to seek fortune in the towns ; but 
we shall be disappointed if it does not induce many families who at 
present live in manufacturing regions to establish homesteads. just 
outside the city walls. If there arises any considerable movement 
in that direction, the health of the people, and the amenities of 
ugly towns, will be sensibly improved. The Tithe Rent-Charge 
Bill seemed to Lord Brabourne an attempt ‘‘to humbug the 
farmer ;”’ but that was a hasty view. As was remarked when 
the Bill was in the House of Lords, ‘ the real fact is that the 
farmer had humbugged himself into believing that he, and not the 
landlord, paid the tithe.” The farmer will realise his mistake when 
his rent is increased by the amount of the burden from which he 
has been relieved. The measure will not do any real good either 
to the farmer or to the landlord ; but it is certainly well that, being 
a responsibility of the landlord, the tithe should be paid by himself 
directly. Besides, when they have to deal with the landlords, 
the clergy in Wales will have much less difficulty than they used 
to experience in drawing their salaries, to which they are as well 
entitled as the Liberationist farmer is to the produce of his fields. 
During the Session bye-elections have been unusually numerous. 
With a few striking exceptions, they have gone against the 
Ministry. There is not a single case in which the Unionist 
vote was diminished, and therefore it may be said that the Opposi- 
tion have made no converts ; but there are not a few cases in which 
the Gladstonian vote was greatly increased, and therefore the state 
of affairs requires serious consideration. It is difficult to say what 
the Gladstonian prosperity means. Of what Party soever it is com- 
posed, the Opposition almost always wins at bye-elections in the 
later years of any Parliament, and the present Ministry has 
suffered much less from bye-elections than Mr. Gladstone’s last long 
Administration suffered during a similar period ; but we should have 
thought that the breach between the Gladstonians and the 
politician who used to be their mainstay would in itself have been 
sufficient to make the Party of Opposition throughout the country 
dispirited almost to despair. Instead of béing hopeless and 
inactive, that Party, it is obvious, expect to win; and it would be 
foolish to assume that they are without reason for their con- 
fidence. The truth is that the Ministry would have been more 
definitely ‘‘ popular” if they had been a little less successful. Our 
Foreign Affairs have been managed with such unprecedented success 
that the people are scarcely conscious that we have any such Affairs 
at all. In order to realize the importance of this anomaly, we have 
only to recall the time of Lord Beaconsfield’s Government, and that 
of Mr. Gladstone which immediately succeeded, and to remember 
that at those times the people considered domestic politics of much 
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less importance than Foreign Affairs, in relation to which, indeed, 
the contending appeals for their favour were made. If there had 
been any break in the series of Lord Salisbury’s achievements in 
high diplomacy, the country would have realised his general 
triumph, and have been grateful for the invaluable services he has 
performed. The Opposition have done nothing to lead the thoughts 
of the people in that direction. They have had real occasions for 
criticism ; but they have refrained from raising a general discussion 
on Foreign Policy, in the course of which it would have been made 
clear that, amid circumstances not less perilous than those amid 
which the Liberal leaders when in office blundered, Lord Salisbury 
has shown himself an ideal Minisier for Foreign Affairs. The people 
would have realised, further, that, if there were no other reason why 
they should hesitate about changing their rulers, Lord Salisbury 
should be maintained in office on the grave consideration that, 
whilst he himself is highly respected by all the statesmen of 
Europe, Mr. Gladstone is so much distrusted that when Foreign 
Affairs are in his charge the chronic condition of England is to be 
on the brink of war. 

Another cause of the successes of the Opposition at bye-elec- 
tions may be found in the Free Education Act. There is good 
reason to suspect that the men whom that measure has alienated 
are much more numerous than those whom it has converted. It is a 
mistake to suppose that caste feeling is monopolised by the upper 
class and the middle-class. The grades of social importance are 
nowhere so definitive as among the humbler classes. The builder 
would be outraged if he heard that his wife had been seen talking to 
the wife of the mason’s labourer ; the domestic circle of the mason’s 
labourer can have no dealings with that of the rag-merchant; the 
rag-merchant and his wife, whose door is two steps up from the 
pavement, hold their noses in the air when, on their way to 
church, they meet the family of the costermonger; and the coster- 
monger would sooner be bereft of his historic right to dance upon 
his spouse than admit the hangman to be an equal in society. 
Now, the Education Act is an affront to the susceptibilities which 
the intense caste feeling in the lowly classes has conditioned. In 
relieving them from the cost of schooling their children, we have 
not done anything for which the artisans and the labourers of the 
better class will be thankful. On the contrary, we have abolished 
what they had come to regard as a privilege: the obligation to pay 
for the education of their children justified them in despising 
their lowlier neighbours. In short, we have made paupers of 
practically the whole industrial class, and, for the present at least, 
three-fourths of that class bitterly resent the “‘ boon.” The poor- 
house is the utmost horror of the Englishman ; and we have made 
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what seems a poor-house of every Board School in the land, with- 
out giving the Englishmen the privilege of keeping his children 
outside its walls. However, the feeling of resentment, which, we 
imagine, the Ministry, not being personally familiar with the caste 
instincts of the humbler classes, did not anticipate, will speedily 
work itself out. Even the well-to-do artisans will by and by 
admit that it really is good to have no school-pence to pay, and new 
methods of satisfying their social sensibilities are certain to be 
speedily found. 

There is, however, a much stronger justification of our hope that 
the result of the General Election will show the moral now being 
drawn from the bye-elections to have been a false alarm. The main 
reason why it is the Opposition which always wins on the whole in 
casual contests is that in those contests the controversy between the 
two Parties is never fully presented. The Party in power know that a 
seat lost or a seat won is neither here nor there, and, localised in 
their own constituency, are apt both to be apathetic, and to indulge 
in personal predilections apart from natural issues. The state of 
affairs is changed when the General'Appeal has to be answered. 
Then every elector perceives that he is no longer merely an obscure 
inhabitant of a single town, where his vote is of little conse- 
quence. He is acitizen of the Empire, a unit ina great Party, a 
man whose responsibility, formerly parochical, has become national. 
He can no longer afford to play with politics, and vote for a political 
opponent because that opponent has outdone the other candidate 
in the matter of coals for the poor and parks for the people. He 
is aglow with ampler perceptions, and with a sense of his ultimate 
responsibility ; and he votes less for the candidate of his own local 
Party than for Her Majesty’s Ministers, or for Her Majesty’s 
Opposition. Thus, many elections are reversed on the General 
occasion. Next year, we think, this law will be widely exemplified. 
There has never within our memory been an Opposition so destitute 
of claims upon the consideration of the people as that of Mr. 
Gladstone at this moment. The ‘exhausted volcanoes”’ of 
Mr. Disraeli’s time were Etnas in full blast compared with 
the Gladstonians of the present day, who seem now to have 
lost even the energy to be loquacious. They are dumb oracles, 
dumb because they have nothing to say. Early in the Session they 
did their best. They tried to touch the great heart of the people 
with eloquence on three separate subjects not incapable of being 
confused for their own benefit, and they failed each time. They 
moved a Resolution that the Church in Wales should be disestab- 
lished ; but they discovered that, besides being condemned out of 
the mouth of their own leader, who had proved that talk about “‘ the 
Church of England in Wales” was not less absurd than talk 
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about ‘‘ the Church of Wales in England,” they were condemned 
by the electioneering facts of the case itself, which were that the 
Church in Wales is so rapidly increasing its strength as to command 
respect. They changed the subject. They advanced a Resolu- 
tion designed to flatter the teetotal fanatics; and the result was 
that the House of Commons declared by an unusually emphatic 
vote that to deprive a publican of his trade without compensation 
would be illegal as well as immoral. From the Radical point of 
view, it would have been better to have left the question as it stood 
when Mr. Goschen withdrew his Licensing Clauses in obedience to 
an afternoon’s clamour in Hyde Park. Then Mr. Stansfeld brought 
forth the proposition of ‘‘ One Man, one Vote.” As represented by 
Mr. Howorth, the Conservatives were not unwilling to complete the 
work of equalising the electoral privileges of the people; but the 
zeal of the Radicals for Reform did not carry them so far as, being 
logicians and puritans determined to see justice done though the 
National Liberal Club should fall, they might have been expected 
to be carried. In Newry, for example, 2,163 persons have a Member 
of Parliament to themselves while the Member for the Wimbledon 
Division of Surrey is shared by sevenfold as many citizens. A 
man in Wimbledon, that is to say, has only a seventh of the 
political power enjoyed by a man in Newry. Similarly, 1,899 
citizens of Kilkenny have as much to do with moulding a mighty 
State’s decrees as 18,176 men in the Hallam Division of Lanca- 
shire. Would the Opposition, Mr. Howorth asked, rectify such 
anomalies as those when they were at work of amending the 
Franchise ? The Opposition could not undertake so much. They 
were anxious to attend tothe ‘ plural voters,” who occur mainly 
in England and in Scotland, and are supposed to be Tories 
in most cases; but they really could not attend to the larger 
question, for if the ‘‘ One-Man-one-Vote” principle were applied 
to the ultimate extent the Radicals would suffer severely. Parlia- 
ment has 670 members; 495 of them represent England and 
Wales; 72 represent Scotland; 103 represent Ireland. If the 
distribution of seats were equitable, Ireland would have to do with 
86 members; the representatives of England and Wales would be 
increased by 17; and London would have as many members as the 
whole of Ireland. Those facts undid the Gladstonians in their 
zeal for the right of every man to be as good as his neighbour in 
the matter of political power. Mr. Stansfeld’s Resolution was 
rejected by a majority of 102; and it is probable that before we 
hear of One-man-one-Vote again we shall have reached the epoch, 
foreshadowed in these pages last month, when, having become 
Conservative as a whole once more, Ireland, in the estimate of our 
political purists, shall have lost the right to her extra representa- 
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tion. The argument with which Mr. Gladstone sought to support 
Mr. Stansfeld was more sophistical than even his arguments 
usually are. It was that England is so much benefited by 
having London as the seat of Parliament that the other countries 
in the United Kingdom are entitled to a larger representation 
proportionately. Coming from the politician who professes to have 
spent his life in giving all men, whatsoever their conditions and 
wheresoever their places of abode, equal privileges, that doctrine 
cannot be considered to show us a high lesson in honesty. During 
the last Reform agitation, Mr. Gladstone used to invite the people 
to be disgusted with the artificial law which left one man voteless 
while his neighbour over the hedge was in the enjoyment of House- 
hold Suffrage. The people might now be invited to cry out against 
the law which, for example, by giving the Kilkenny patriot seven 
times as much power as the London docker, assumes either that 
Dr. Tanner and the use of the shillelagh produce greater political 
wisdom than Mr. Burns and demonstrations in Hyde Park, or that 
living out of sight of Westminster is such a loss to Kilkenny that 
Kilkenny must be placed in a position to have a committee-room 
No. 15 to itself. It is not improbable that when the day of 
reckoning comes the English artisans will be less displeased with 
the Ministry on account of Free Education than they will be with 
the Gladstonians on account of the shameless effrontery with 
which, in debate on their most important proposal of the Session, 


that Party, showing their zeal for electoral purity to be mere self- 
seeking hypocrisy, refused to amend a flagrant injustice simply 
because putting wrong right would imperil their own fortunes. 


THE HISTORICAL DRAMA AND THE TEACHING 
OF HISTURY. 


A sHREWD and capable observer has expressed the opinion that the 
artisans of our big towns have ceased to care about the past, and 
regard appeals to history or to experience as the stock in trade of the 
enthusiast or the impostor. Whether the case be as bad as this 
may very well be doubted. The temper of that person is surely 
a dangerous one, to whom the voices of history are silent, who 
strikes no roots in the soil of his forefathers, and has no memories 
connecting him with the hole whence he was hewn, or the pit 
whence he was dug. With a wise instinct, our early ancestors 
recognized in the mutual relations of man to man the best safe- 
guard of society, and the ‘‘ kind charities of relationship” extend 
beyond the life tenancy of each successive generation. If there is 
danger in putting man to live and trade each on his own private 
stock of reason, the danger becomes a thousandfold greater when 
men have not only their own destinies in their keeping, but 
are also the trustees of a remote posterity. How, for instance, can 
we expect a continuous foreign or imperial policy from those who 
have never had impressed on them the continuity of English 
history? It is not pretended that a knowledge of English history 
leads necessarily to a wise foreign policy; but it is surely the case 
that without such a knowledge it is impossible to enter into the 
arguments by which rival policies are supported. How is it 
possible, for instance, to realize the case of the advantages of 
Imperial Federation, unless one knows something of the historical 
facts and their moral, set out for us in Professor Seeley’s 
Expansion of England? The education of ‘“‘our masters’’ is 
universally recognized as necessary ; but as yet little has been done 
in respect of that most important branch of it which seeks to 
bridge the gulf that divides the present from the past. It is true, 
as Burke said, that we cannot create prejudice; but we can create 
the environment from which, given the ordinary course of human 
nature, prejudices will grow. How can we expect pride in the past 
from those to whom history is a blank, or patriotism from men to 
whom the idea of country only presents itself in the fierce 
competition of the foreign labour market ? 
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There is no evidence that the working classes are indifferent to 
historical associations. Such evidence as there is only goes to show 
that they are without them, that they ignore rather than repudiate 
the experience of the past. That it would be an excellent thing 
if an intelligent study of history were made a living part of 
popular education, few will be found to doubt. It is when we pass 
from the general principles to the methods of applying it that 
difficulty begins. Once and only once in English history has a 
right method been found,—a method, it is true, rough and ready 
enough, abounding in the most ludicrous errors of commission and 
omission, but yet a method perfectly sufficient for the object in 
hand. The Elizabethan Drama represented to the men of its day 
something of what newspapers, circulating libraries, and lecture- 
rooms are tous. That the stage then played generally a far more 
important part in human intercourse than it does now we know 
from a variety of sources. Dekker’s Goll is to haunt theatres so 
as to learn play speeches which afterwards ‘‘may furnish the 
necessity of his bare knowledge to maintain table talk,’ and to 
‘“‘ hoard up the finest play scraps he can get,” and in Marston, the 
object of his satire “‘ hath made a common-place book out of plays, 
and speaks in point.” In any case the practice would appear a 
compliment paid by vacuity, to intellect, such as more advanced 
times might well envy. 

But it so happened that the chief materials for the stage were 
the old chronicle histories. How powerful an educator a stage, 
such as this, must have been, it needs no argument to prove. 
That simple folk must be taught as much through their eyes as 
through their brain is a recognized axiom of modern scientific 
system; but in this case elaborate theory limps far behind the 
simple practice of our forefathers. What men see they remember, 
and what they remember from sight becomes a part of them quite 
different from their memories of books. Childhood requires to be 
taught by concrete examples; but in every generation there are 
thousands and thousands of grown-up people who, in their 
intellectual development, resemble children. Those who can 
believe without seeing are, in every branch of knowledge, few and 
far between. We should thus anyhow expect that the historical 
scenes witnessed on the stage must have sunk deeply into the 
minds and hearts of their auditors; but, as a matter of fact,-we 
have express contemporary testimony to this influence. Nash, in 
his Pierce Penniless, published in 1592, says: ‘‘ Nay, what if I 
prove plays to be no extreme, but a rare exercise of virtue? First, 
for the subject of them (for the most part), it is borrowed out of 
our English Chronicles, wherein our forefathers’ valiant acts — 
(that have long since been buried in rusty brass or worm-eaten 
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books) are revived, and they themselves raised from the grave of 
oblivion, and brought to plead their aged honours in open 
presence; than which what can be a sharper reproof to these 
degenerate effeminate days of ours ?”’ 

** How would it have joyed brave Talbot (the terror of the French) 
to think that after he had lain 200 years in his tomb he should 
triumph again on the stage, and have his bones newly embalmed 
with the tears of 10,000 spectators at least (at several times), who, 
in the tragedian that represents his person, imagine that they 
behold him fresh bleeding.” 

Heywood, in his Apology for Actors, published in 1612, writes : 
“To turn to our domestic histories: What English blood, seeing 
the person of any bold Englishman presented and doth not hug his 
fame and hunnye at his valour, pursuing him in his enterprise 
with his best wishes, and as being wrapt in contemplation, offers 
to him in his heart all prosperous performance as if the perso- 
nator were the thing personated ? So bewitching a thing is lively 
and well-spirited action that it hath power to new mould the hearts 
of the spectators, and fashion them to the shape of any noble and 
notable attempt.” And again: ‘‘ Plays have made*the ignorant 
more apprehensive, have taught the unlearned the knowledge of 
many famous histories, instructed such as cannot read in the dis- 
covery of all of our English Chronicles, and what man have you 
now of that weak capacity that cannot discourse of any notable 
thing recorded, even from William the Conqueror—nay, from the 
landing of Bute until this day ?” 

In Ben Jonson’s The Devil is An Ass, the Norfolk squire, Fitz- 
Dottrel, on being complimented on his knowledge of the Chronicles, 
answers: “‘ No: I confess I have it from the play-books, and think 
they are more authentic.” This has been interpreted as convey- 
ing ridicule on Shakespeare, a supposition which, of course, 
betrays its ignorance of the fact that Shakespeare was only one 
among a number of writers of historical plays; but the passage is 
in any case noteworthy, as expressing what was, in sober earnest, 
the point of view of the ordinary Elizabethan theatre-goer. 

That honest Ben, who was more than a bit of a pedant, and 
whose plays, alas! too seldom caught the trick of tickling the 
ears of the groundlings, should resent the success of dramas that 
outraged his sense of dramatic and historical propriety, while they 
stood in the way of his own success, is natural enough. And no 
doubt, very often they deserved all the ridicule cast upon them. 
But granting all this, and granting that Shakespeare’s historical 
plays, by the which the whole genus is known to the ordinary 
modern reader, are by no means fair representatives of them as a 
whole, yet the question remains, whether a knowledge which was, 
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above all, a living knowledge of the broad facts of English history, 
however rough and ready it may have been, was not a result 
for which much that was vulgar and grotesque, and wholly untrue, 
might well be put up with. At least enough history was taught 
by them to create a background of historical associations to 
the times in which the hearers themselves lived ; so that to this 
extent it is manifestly false, as stated in a refutation of Heywood, 
that the ignorant, instead of true history, bore away nothing but 
fabulous lies. 

Why the drama, on its bursting into bloom, took this particular 
shape, is obvious enough. The old miracle plays, whatever absur- 
dities became engrafted on them, did start with being true represen- 
tations of the events of sacred history, and the moralities which 
succeeded them were concerned with the serious side of life. 
It is true that the immediate predecessors of the regular drama 
were the interludes of Heywood. But these, while they are by no 
means without their serious side, were, as their name denotes, 
intended as diversions in the midst of graver matters. Every 
student of Elizabethan manners must be struck with the 
seriousness of the national character, profoundly in earnest, even 
in its triflings.* And so, when the drama had to stand, as it were, 
on its own foundations, and abandon the rude scaffolding that 
religious tradition had given it, it was natural enough that it 
should seek support from national history, and find in the 
chronicles a substitute for the materials of the miracle playwright. 

It seems to have been a recommendation to our early historical 
plays to entitle them true. Thus we have “The True Tragedy of 
Richard, Duke of York,” “ The True Tragedy of Richard III.” &c. 
In the prologue of the latter (perhaps the earliest printed historical 
play), Truth and Poetry are introduced. Truth asks Poetry, “‘ What 


makes thou upon a stage ?’’. Poetry answers, “‘ Shadows.” Upon 
which Truth retorts :— 


Then will I add bodies to the shadows ; 
Therefore depart and give Truth leave 
To show her pageant. 


Poetry, however, would seem to have its turn in the epilogue, 
wherein a prophecy is made of the succeeding monarchs, and 
Elizabeth is thus described :— 


This is that queen, as writers truly say, 
That God had marked down to live for aye! 


It was reserved for Marlowe and Shakespeare to make manifest 
that truth and poetry could co-exist happily in this historical drama. 


* Note the manner in which the most trivial mattors,—e.g., the taking of tobacco, 
—are made matters of elaborate system. 
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That these old plays were very often. poor enough has been 
frankly admitted, and perhaps there is no better way of realizing 
from afar the pre-eminence of Shakespeare, than a careful study 
of the bricks which he converted into marble. Shakespeare’s 
Bastard is familiar to all of us; but we shall find in him a new 
delight after making acquaintance with the Philip of the old play. 
When asked who is his father, this amazing gentleman replies :— 

Philippus atavis editus regibus 


What sayest thou Philip, sprung of ancient kings ? 
Quo me rapit tempestas ! 


The bubbling murmur of the water-fall 
Records Philippus regius filius. 


Birds, bubbles, leaves and mountains, echo all, 
Ring in mine ears that I am Richard’s son. 


and so on and so on in the same strain. 


In the scene before the walls of Angiers the Bastard is equally 
ridiculous.— 
How doth Alecto whisper in mine ears ? 


For by his soul I swear, my father’s soul, 
Twice will I not review the morning’s rise, &c., &c. 


During the arrangement of the terms, by which the Dauphin 
and Blanche are to be married, the Bastard only interposes with 
some tiresome irrelevance, and (needless to say) there is no hint in 
the original of the profound speech, revealing the mingled threads 
of good and evil in the tissue of Philip’s character, which closes the 
second act of Shakespeare. The old poet makes the Bastard 
challenge Austria in the approved fashion of ancient chivalry, 
and be created by John, Duke of Normandy, so that Austria may 
not consider his foeman unworthy of his steel, all which absurdity 
the magic wand of the master converts into “‘and hang a calf’s 
skin on those recreant limbs !”’ 

The impressive poetry of the scene of John’s excommunication 
is in the original vulgar prose, and to the curse of Pandulph, John 
answers in the spirit of a sixteenth-century reformer: “So, Sir, 
the more the fox is curst, the better he fares; if God bless me 
and my land, let the Pope and his shavelings curse and spare not.” 
Upon the death of Austria, the Bastard has “offered Austria’s 
blood for sacrifice, unto his father’s everliving soul.” For a long 
and silly scene wherein the Bastard rifles an abbey and discovers a 
nun, Shakespeare substitutes Pandulf’s observation, by the way :— 

The bastard Faulconbridge 


Is now in England, ransacking the Church, 
Offending charity. 


48* 
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All the simple pathos of the scene between Hubert and Arthur 
is absent from the original, and in its stead we find stuff like 
this :— 

Constance, farewell, tormentor come away, 
Make my dispatch the tyrant’s feasting day. 

The most beautiful touch in the old play is when Arthur’s body 
is discovered :— 

The withered flower 
Who in his life shined like the morning’s blush. 

The Bastard of the old play is not in the least (to all appear- 

ance) moved by. Arthur’s death, he does not lose his way— 


Among the thorns and dangers of this world : 


he is prepared to desert John upon grounds of personal pique; but 
he has no misgivings as to the justice of his cause. Shakespeare’s 
character is haunted by the res duplex of events, the dark riddle 
of conflicting obligations, the sole answer to which he finds in 
constant patriotism, and so, on his lips, the moral of the play— 


Nought shall make us rue 
If England to itself do rest but true—- 


has a deeper meaning than have the words of the original :— 
If England’s peers and people join in one, 
Nor Pope, nor France, nor Spain, can do them wrong. 
The writer of the old play (following Bishop Bale) appears to 
have been a zealous reformer. He lays great stress upon the 


poisoning of John by a monk, and actually makes him, on his 
death-bed, foretell the Reformation. 


I am not he shall build the Lord a house 


And with his feet tread down the strumpet’s pride, 
That sits upon the chair of Babylon. 

When we reflect that as late as Pope’s day ‘‘The Troublesome 
Reign of King John” was gravely recognized as the work of Shake- 
speare, who shall say that the art of criticism does not make some 
progress, however halting ? 

‘The famous victories of Henry V., containing the honourable 
battle of Agincourt,” was licensed in 1594 and printed in 1598. 
It is ashort play, and nearly half-of it is occupied with the doings 
of Henry whilst still prince, so that it is the skeleton, for which 
Shakespeare formed not only his Henry V., but also the two parts 
of Henry IV. The comic scenes are as dull as ditchwater, and the 
author makes no attempt to bring out the underlying goodness, 
from the first, in the prince’s nature. It has been supposed that yet 
another play upon Henry V. must have existed, because Nash says : 
** What a glorious thing it is to have Henry V. represented on the 
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stage, leading the French king prisoner, and forcing both him and 
the Dauphin to swear fealty”; and such scenes do not occur in 
either “‘ The Famous Victories, &c.,”’ or in Shakespeare.* 

Henslowe’s MS. mentions a play on the subject of William the 
Conqueror, and there can be little doubt but that a complete his- 
torical series once existed, at least as far as to the reign of Henry 
VIII. It must always be remembered that the production of anew 
play was at that time a very different matter from what it is now. 
Painted movable scenery was then unknown, and we are informed 
by an eye-witness that there were “‘ no other scenes nor decorations 
of the stages, but only old tapestry, and the stage strewed with 
rushes.” Moreover, the price for a new play before 1600 does not 
seem to have exceeded £8, so that there was nothing to deter 
managers from bringing out new pieces. The theatre-going public 
was, of course, very limited in size compared with that of the 
present day, and twenty nights appear to have been a very long 
run for any single piece. Hence the number of the old dramas, 
the authors being continuously employed in writing new, or re- 
modelling old plays to meet a continuous demand. 

Another class of plays dealing with history, but in a less direct 
fashion than the histories, and mingling therewith the stories of 
popular tradition, attained great popularity with the Elizabethan 
public. These are what Polonius meant by his “‘ tragical—comical 
—historical—pastoral,” and in these, historical facts are perverted 
in the most reckless manner. Greene’s George-a-Greene, The 
Pinner of Wakefield, and his Friar Bacon and Friar Bungay, and 
The Downfall of Robert, Earl of Huntingdon (by Munday), and his 
Death (by Chettle and Munday), are good specimens of this class of 
composition, which illustrates in a delightful manner the joyous, 
careless, insouciance of these old masters. We all have heard 
enough of Shakespeare’s ignorance in allowing a seaboard to 
Bohemia, yet Greene, although he 


Had in both academies ta’en 
Degree of master, 


is capable of making Persia send the “ secrets of her spicery”’ 
down her Volga, and of calmly substituting King Edward for King 
Richard as contemporary of George-a-Greene and Robinhood. 

No character in these plays was a greater favourite than that of 
the hero of English legend, Robin Hood. In the Downfall, and 
Death of Robert, Earl of Huntingdon, the whole of the first play 
and the first act of the latter are concerned with his story. The 
plays purport to be performed before Henry VIII., the characters 


* The passage already quoted about Talbot may surely very well refer to “ The 
first part of King Henry VI.,” although Mr. Payne Collier thought otherwise. 
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being taken by Sir John Eltham, Skelton, and others. Skelton 
takes the part of Friar Tuck, and acts as interpreter of the dumb 
show, and the manner in which his own personality intrudes, and 
interpolates, ‘“‘rhymes Skeltonical” is genuinely funny. The 
noble character of the outlaw is well brought out, and there is no 
little charm about the scenes in Sherwood. The style and method 
of treatment is very artless, and the play would seem to have been 
written some time earlier than the first mention of it in Henslowe’s 
MSS. in 1597-1598. 

Peele’s Edward I. forms a connecting link between the regular 
historical chronicles and the plays based on legends more or less 
connected with history. Its full title well explains its character. 
It is ‘‘The famous Chronicle of King Edward I., surnamed 
Edward Longshankes, with his return from the Holy Land. Also 
the life of Llewellen, rebell in Wales. Lastly, the sinking of Queene 
Elinor, who sank at Charing Crosse, and rose again at Pottershith, 
now named Queenhith.” The treatment of Queen Elinor’s 
character is an excellent instance of the reckless carelessness of 
the early dramatists. Apparently a ballad-monger in the reign of 
Mary, chafing at Spanish ascendency, had made the discovery that 
there had been a bad Queen of England called Elinor, and that a 
Queen of England called Elinor, had been Spanish. Regardless. 
of the fact that there might be two Elinors, the bad one being in 
fact French, the author forthwith rushed to the conclusion that 
Edward I.’s Spanish wife Elinor was a monster of iniquity, and 
Peele blindly follows his blind guide. In reality, Queen Eleanor 
was one of the best of England’s Queens, and the crosses with 
which she is connected are those, which the love and sorrow of her 
husband erected as memorials at every spot where her bier rested. 

From the foregoing sketch, however slight, it will abundantly 
appear how impossible it would be at the present day to reproduce 
anything like the historical drama of the Elizabethan age. 
Another Shakespeare is not likely to visit us; nor in any case 
would he now, in all probability, employ himself in the writing of 
mere stage plays. For, whatever be the social status of our actors, 
or the financial successes of our managers, who can doubt that the 
theatre, as a serious fact in the forming of character and life, is 
amongst us, for all practical purposes, as good as dead and buried ? 
However we choose to account for this—whether we ascribe it to 
the introduction of scenery, with the consequent decline of the 
simple imaginative faculty upon which dramatic illusion rests, 
or whether we say with Shelley, that the decay of the drama is 
marked by the absence from it of poetry—in any case, the faet 
remains the same. ‘‘ We want the creative faculty to imagine that 
which we know ; we want the generous impulse to act that which 
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we imagine; we want the poetry of life; our calculations have 
outrun conception; we have eaten more than we can digest.” A 
national drama, such as Shakespeare has left traces of, unfolding 
in epic proportions the working of God in history, is impossible to 
us. A national drama, such as Shakespeare’s contemporaries were 
content with, giving at least a visible presence to and incarnating 
the ideas of history, is equally impossible, ‘‘ because of our 
unbelief.” It is the inevitable bane of an advanced civilization, 
that all, whatever their real stage in the ladder of civilization, 
must look at things from the same point of view. The spirit of 
disillusion in the philosopher is at least the outcome of struggle, 
and is ennobled by the pangs which it has cost. But it spreads 
like wildfire among those who have won it by no such previous 


efforts, and then becomes that ‘‘ withering and perverting spirit ” 
which is death to simple art 
Until, as hair grown grey 
O’er a young brow, they hid its unblown prime 
With ruins of unseasonable time. 


M. Renan has described the shock to his feelings on finding 
conclusions which he had taken twenty years to arrive at pounced 
upon in twenty seconds by every gamin de Paris. Something of 
the same might be felt by Professor Freeman, were he called upon 
to witness the reception by a popular audience of (say) The Trouble- 


some Reign of King John. Here and there historical plays of an 
artless nature may find a friendly hearing. Not long ago, a play 
upon The Conversion of England, of the kind in question, was, I 
believe, presented in behalf of some charity. But we might 
just as well expect a long run for the Agamemnon and the Birds, 
on the ground that they have drawn, on special occasions, friendly 
audiences, as attach the slightest significance to a fact like this. 

It is useless to kick against the pricks. The historical drama is 
dead, and there is no use in seeking to galvanize itscorpse. There 
are many reasons for this condition of things. In the first place, 
it would appear that the drama generally, as the highest expres- 
sion of literary thought, belongs to an earlier stage than the 
present in the evolution of art. The progress of art may be defined 
as one from the concrete to the universal. In each stage some- 
thing of the severity of formal beauty is sacrificed for the sake of 
widening the field of influence. Art reached its culminating point 
of perfection in the Greek sculpture of the age of Phidias. But sculp- 
ture, rigidly restricting itself to the presentation of types, left 
open to painting the wider field of individual incident and character. 
The drama stands to general literature in something of the same 
relation that sculpture does to painting. The dramatists delibe- 
rately fetters himself by restrictions unknown to the story-teller 
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in prose or verse. It is true that he more than gains in power 
what he loses in range; but, according to the law above-mentioned, 
extent is more and more preferred to intensity of interest. 

The rigid selection which the drama above all other literary art 
demands is irksome to an age trained in scientific method, where it 
is the mass of instances that tells. The self-consciousness of the 
nineteenth century recoils from the abstract point of view of the 
drama. There are, further, special reasons why the historical 
drama above all should not be capable of revival. It is at issue 
with the scientific character of the age, and that scientific character, 
or rather the sceptical spirit which it evokes are fatal to illusion, 
and upon illusion the influence of a drama must rest. Moreover, 
technical improvements, together with the decay of poetry and 
illusion, have necessitated elaborate scenery, and elaborate scenery 
requires long runs, and renders the presentment of an historical play 
in any case a very serious undertaking. Nor must it be forgotten 
that dramatic art in England has never quite recovered from its 
terrible struggle with Puritanism, and is to this day regarded with 
distrust by very many of the more serious-minded, especially, 
perhaps, amongst the class whom it is desired by its means to 
influence. 

Every now and then, it is true, faint voices are heard advocating 
a national subvention from the State and an imitation of the 
Comédie Francaise; but, if we are to judge by results, that august 
institution, whatever it has done for the art of acting, has not done 
much to instil into the French any reverence for the historical 
memories of their past. Were Mr. Irving installed to-morrow as 
manager of a State theatre on the grandest scale, the historical 
drama would be just as far off as ever. 

And if this is so, it is well, surely, that the truth should be recog- 
nized, since otherwise, for the sake of a laudable end, we may find 
ourselves pursuing some phantom Will o’ the Wisp. But the 
question still remains, Has not another age other means? Can 
nothing be done in the direction indicated? Advanced education 
of the more: practical kind can probably take care of itself. The 
English character is slow to move; but its main lines have not 
-altered, and when once men realize that it is from want of technical 
education that our manufactures are falling behind, technical 
education we shall have, nor need we be anxious for what may 
be termed the aristocracy of labour. The University Extension 
Movement, comparatively small as are its present results, seems 
admirably adapted for linking the intellectual life of superior 
minds, amongst all classes of the community. What is wanted 
is something that shall come home to the common intelligence 
of the average working man. It is idle to expect results from 
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the outlines of history taught in the elementary schools : bare lists 
of names and dates can never excite anything except disgust. 
The only means then remaining, by which history can be taught, 
are lectures ; but they must be lectures relieved and animated, as 
it were, by calling in the aid of the sense of sight. It may seem 
a terrible bathos to descend from Shakespeare and the historical 
drama to lectures with the magic-lantern and dissolving views ; but 
if the one method is fruitful and the other not, the wise will 
probably reluctantly confess that, when a dreary desert has to be 
crossed, a living donkey is more useful than a dead charger. Of 
course, there are grave objections to this method of presenting 
history. It cabins and confines the lecturer : it has the same effect 
upon his treatment of events that the serial system of publishing 
novels has upon the methods of the novelist: it compels him to be 
continually working up to artificially premeditated points: it 
carries with it some odour of charlatanism, and recalls the methods 
of the conjuror. Should it be developed (as it well might) into the 
presentment of historical tableaux vivants with an interpretation of 
the tableaux interweaved, it will be yet more open to ridicule. 
Nevertheless, the goal we are aiming at is surely worth a little 
mud, picked up in the purlieus of Philistia. If Paris was worth 
a mass to the French King, need we grudge it, if something of the 
bloom of culture is lost in the diffusion of the historical sense 
among those who have hitherto been withoutit? For if itis on the 
one hand true that history is no better than an old almanac, it 
is also, and with a deeper meaning, true, as a distinguished 
historian has said, that ‘the address of history is less to the 
understanding than to the higher emotions . . . in it we escape from 
the littlenesses which cling to the round of common life, and our 
minds are tuned in a higher and nobler key.” Scientific attain- 
ments, technical proficiency, and the like are good—good in 
themselves and in their results ;—but the ‘“‘ higher emotions” also 
are there, and crave to be satisfied. And if these are not given 
sustenance they will find it for themselves, and in the mad 
enthusiasm of wild theories and utopian dreams may turn and 
rend those who did not, while opportunity allowed, teach them the 
praise of famous men and of their fathers who begat them. 


Hueu E. Ecerron. 


ROUSSEAU’S IDEAL HOUSEHOLD. 


*“‘ Bur, Dr. Burney, of all the books upon this subject, none was 
ever equal to Rousseau’s Eloise. What feeling! What language ! 
What fire! Have you read it, ma’am ?” 

‘* No, sir.”’ 

** Oh, it’s a book that is alone !” 

** And ought to be alone,” said my father, still more gravely. 

Mr. Twiss perceived that he was now angry, and with great 
eagerness he cried, 

“Why, I assure you I gave it to my sister, who is but just 
seventeen, and going to be married.” 

“Well,” returned my father, ‘‘I hope she read the preface, and 
then flung it away.” 


‘“*No, upon my honour. She read the preface first, and then 
the book.” ; 

It is curious to note the severity of Dr. Burney’s judgment of 
the Nouvelle Héloise, in a generation which eagerly welcomed 
Pamela and Clarissa as the most improved reading for the young. 
Yet, harsh as his verdict is, it is no harsher than that of Rousseau 
himself on his own work: “ Any girl who opens this book,” he 
says in the preface referred to by Dr. Burney, ‘‘ may as well read 
on to the end, as if her eye but glances over one page she is hope- 
lessly lost.” What did Rousseau think in after days, when the 
Nouvelle Héloise became the rage in Paris, and fine ladies stayed 
away from a ball, and sent away their carriages at dawn, unable 
to tear themselves away from the fascinating love story? Possibly 
it may have occurred to him that the state of things described in 
the book was a vast improvement on the actual condition of man- 
ners prevalent in Paris in 1757, when the Nowvelle Héloise was 
published, or he may have held the wide-spread theory that a 
married woman can read with impunity literature that is fraught 
with peril for a mere spinster. 

However that might be, one thing is certain, that anyone who 
expects consistency in Rousseau is doomed to woful disappoint- 
ment. The well-meaning, ill-doing, ungrateful atom of humanity, 
with Vesprit et la vanité comme quatre, as Mdlle. d’Ette truly says 
of him, had every opportunity of knowing men and seeing life in 
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all its modes. But he mingled with his fellows possessed by a 
pre-conceived idea, and only found what he looked for, which was 
the bad side of the people that he met, and the unfortunate results 
of their mode of existence and of their education. 

Still, in the intervals of heaping abuse on those who had shown 
him nothing but kindness, he gave his attention to improving the 
condition of the world generally, striking at once at the root of the 
matter, in the bringing up of the children. One of the most 
interesting and amusing aspects of the whole question is the 
gigantic effort of Rousseau to descend to practical details—Rousseau, 
who always cut the knot of a difficulty by calmly running away. 
It is likewise quite in keeping with this extraordinary being that 
in the midst of a whole host of transcendental notions, utterly 
incompatible with life in a community, he will lay down some 
precepts which are not only useful, but absolutely sensible and wise. 

Before discussing the principles of the Nouvelle Héloise and of 
Emile, concerning the employment of our time with the utmost 
profit to ourselves and to others, a brief sketch of the plot of the 
first-named book is necessary. As everybody knows, the heroine, 
Julie d’Etanges, falls in love with the young tutor, dubbed St. 
Preux by the lively cousin who is the confidante of their affection. 
The lovers, in despair of gaining the consent of Julie’s father, 
keep their meetings secret, till circumstances disclose the position 
of affairs to an Englishman, Lord Bomston, usually referred to as 
“Edward” by his acquaintances, in what they consider a truly 
British manner. Lord Bomston, in the act of sending his seconds 
to arrange a duel with St. Preux, who has challenged him, is 
appealed to by Julie, and immediately pockets his pride (and his 
pistols), espouses her cause, intercedes with her father to make the 
two lovers happy, and implores him, if money is all that is wanted, 
to allow him (Bomston) to fill the void. ‘‘ What,” he exclaims 
with the fervour natural to an English peer, ‘‘ what is it that he 
lacks? Fortune? He shall have it. The third of my property 
will suffice to make him the richest private gentleman in Vaud, and 
if that is not enough I will give him half of what I possess.” 
There seems no adequate motive for those Ahasuerus-like offers, 
which, fortunately for the heirs to the Bomston title, are refused ; 
the Baron d’Etanges declines to permit his daughter to marry a 
man of low birth, and a few years later, when her mother is dead, 
and St. Preux gone on a voyage round the world, Julie accepts the 
hand of her father’s old friend, M. de Wolmar. 

It is with the habits of this Swiss household that the present 
article is concerned ; and, to understand rightly Rousseau’s views as 
to the conduct of a family, we must consider also the educational 
principles laid down in Emile, published four years later. 
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Both books are ostensibly a crusade against the luxury and arti- 
ficiality of the age; yet in every page the self-consciousness and 
want of simplicity characteristic of their author are apparent. 
Apparent, too, is the inability to realize the bearings of things 
which no experience of society could ever teach Rousseau. The 
man who had lived with Genevese shop-keepers and Savoyard 
peasants, who had mixed familiarly with Diderot, Grimm, and the 
aristocracy of finance, who was the secretary and friend of some 
of the greatest ladies in France, the Comtesse d’Egmont and 
Mme. de Brionne, was incapable, to the end of his life, of learn- 
ing the lessons of facts. His precepts are totally unfitted for the 
give and take of society: they demand special beings amid special 
conditions in order’ to be carried out. ‘‘ Have you ever been so 
foolish as to believe in Rousseau and his Emile?” writes the Abbé 
Galiani to Mme. d’Epinay in January 1771. ‘‘Do you really 
think that education, maxims, and lectures have any effect in 
moulding our minds? If so, take a wolf, and turn him into a dog.” 

This, of course, is an extreme way of putting the case; but 
Rousseau’s people only blossom in a state of isolation, and are not 
fitted for contact with the world; and by his own showing, in the 
instance of the ideal Emile’s ideal wife Sophie, when they do come 
into collision with it, their principles are apt to give way. We 
could, most of us, be good if we were not tempted, and if we lived 
under a perpetual rule of thumb. In spite of all Rousseau’s talk 
about Freedom and Happiness, this is what his characters really 
do. To prove the truth of this statement, we have only to look at 
the regulations laid down for the Wolmar household, the neigh- 
bouring village, and the education of children, all of which may be 
gathered from the letters of St. Preux, now an honoured (though 
somewhat strange) guest of the Wolmars, to his friend Lord 
Bomston. 

First, as to the servants and dependents. The main thing 
that strikes the reader (after the happy thought of choosing an 
English peer as the recipient of those details, imagine “old Q.”’ in 
similar circumstances) is the artificiality of all those personages. 
No one has any opportunity of developing an individuality of his 
own, or is allowed a spontaneous movement. Every hour is regu- 
lated and employed; the servants only exist for the glorification of 
‘les maitres.” Sublime self-confidence is the foundation of the 
Wolmar system, and a proportionately rooted mistrust of the 
schemes of others. It is a fixed principle with them to take their 
servants young and fresh from large families in the villages round, 
and to train them themselves, because it is a foregone conclusion 
that servants taken from another place will have learnt nothing 
but the vices of their employers, and so will ruin their masters 
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(always meaning the Wolmars,) and corrupt their children. Modern 
mistresses need not exclaim at the amount of time and trouble 
involved in educating a cook, for instance, in the manifold tricks of 
her trade: it was quite worth Mme. Wolmar’s while to teach 
her, as no servant was ever known to give warning in that fortu- 
nate house, and, once there, she was certain to stay for ever. One 
great inducement to the servants remaining lay in the fact-that 
their wages were raised 3/5 for twenty years. It would be interest- 
ing to see the sum that they started from; but Rousseau never 
commits himself to that. Then, great care is taken to keep the 
sexes properly apart, so that they never come across each other, 
either in their work or in their pleasures, except at stated times. 
The women usually walk out after dinner with Mme. Wolmar 
and the children, like prisoners under the eye of their gaoler, and 
on Sunday evenings they are permitted in turn to ask a friend to 
a light collation of cakes and creams in the nursery. No ‘‘ Sundays 
out” or “‘ monthly holidays” for them! but then all that they 
desire is to bask in the presence of “‘ les maitres.”” While the female 
portion of the establishment is having its ‘‘ constitutional,” the men 
are turned on to work out of doors, and on summer Sundays have 
athletic sports in the meadow, with prizes, for which strangers of 
good reputation are invited to compete. In the winter evenings 
they all dance, part of the time in Julie’s presence, and refresh 
themselves when tired with cake and wine. 

A good many of those customs are sensible enough, and have 
their origin in the then perfectly unknown principle, care for the 
comfort and well-being of servants and labourers. But all is spoilt 
by the perpetual surveillance of Julie. It has an irritating effect 
on the reader, and must have tended to hypocrisy in many of the 
persons so haunted and watched. Even with all possible friend- 
liness and consideration between servants and mistresses, the best 
servants in the world would feel awkward and constrained in the 
continual and uncalled-for presence of their masters, and their 
self-respect would resent the inevitable inference. But Julie’s 
dependents are made of different stuff. They become radiant 
whenever she appears, and fall into her innocent little schemes: 
with gratitude. Happy and blessed as their existence is at all 
times, the crowning moment of bliss is during the vintaging. 
The whole household moves into the hills, and all day long the 
men work, singing over their toil like operatic peasants. In the 
evenings they gather in a large room built by the thoughtful Julie, 
and card hemp. When Julie thinks that enough has been carded, 
she says, ‘‘ Let us send up our fireworks.” Each gathers up his 


bundle of hemp, and goes into the court, where a bonfire is made 
and set alight. 
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But “n’a pas est honneur qui veut ; Julie l’adjuge en présentant 
le flambeau a celui ou celle qui a fait ce soir-la le plus d’ouvrage. 
L’auguste cérémonie est accompagnée d’acclamations et de batte- 
ments de mains ; on saute, on rit. Ensuite on offre a boire a toute 
l’'assemblée ; chacun boit 4 la santé du vainqueur, et va se coucher, 
content d’une journée passée dans le travail, la gaité, l’innocence.” 
(Vol. 2, p. 809.) Could anything be more puerile or more mad- 
deningly self-conscious? Yes: there is worse to come. 

The relations of the Wolmars with the neighbouring village are in 
every way as perfect and satisfactory as their relations with their 
household. They consider, with really good sense, that it is much 
wiser to try and make people content with “‘ the state of life to 
which it has pleased God to call them” than to encourage them 
to push up the social ladder. They think, truly, that young 
men often mistake ambition (they might have added discontent) 
for genius, and that perhaps one in a hundred of those that leave 
their native place to seek their fortune ever finds it. So far we 
entirely agree with them ; but they overstep their fair limits when 
they go on, characteristically, to observe that the one who succeeds 
probably does so by crooked means. 

So Julie and her husband live on their own property, 
keeping their equals at a civil distance, and taking real pleasure 
only in the society of their inferiors. This state of things has 
always a debasing tendency, as it develops in the meekest breast 
self-complacency and a love of managing. Of course, Rousseau 
intends us to see in it only another proof of the superiority of his 
ideal couple ; but a few healthy quarrels with their rich neighbours 
would have been infinitely more elevating to M. and Mme. 
Wolmar than the smiling condescension with which they played 
their self-allotted part in life. One instance of their dealings with 
their ‘‘ poorer brethren ”’ is related, in ecstasies of rapture, by St. 
Preux and Lord Bomston. We have not got the answer of that long- 
suffering peer; but it inspires the modern English reader with a 
violent desire to kick ‘‘ les maitres.’”” The whole thing is so des- 
picably silly and unreal that it is hardly possible to narrate it with 
patience. This is, however, the outline of the story—one example 
among many of their daily customs ! 

Julie is in the habit of frequently inviting some aged villager to 
dinner. He is always given the seat of honour beside his hostess, 
who helps him herself, makes much of him ‘(le caresse), and enters 
into conversation with him. The old man, enchanted by such 
behaviour, bubbles over with delight, and talks freely of his own 
affairs. At least, that appears to be the English equivalent of 
** se livre a l’épanchement de son ceeur.” He brightens up while 
telling of the good old times, of his amours (’) and of his crops, and 
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the dinner passes off gaily. When it is over the children are 
secretly instructed to give the old man a present with which their 
mother has furnished them, and, in order to produce reciprocity of 
feeling, the villager returns the compliment by another gift, from the 
same source. Then he takes his leave, and hurries back to 
his cottage, where, amidst tears of joy, he displays his gifts and 
relates to his family how he has been féted, how attentive have been 
the servants, and how empressés the hosts. Blessings are showered 
on les maitres, and the whole village is raised to such a pinnacle of 
exaltation at the honour shown to one of their number that a fresh 
incentive is given to virtue in the knowledge that when they too 
enter the vale of years they too shall be similarly rewarded. 

And this is what Rousseau calls simplicity ! 

Before discussing Rousseau’s views of education, we must glance 
for a moment at his theories of political economy as embodied in 
the all-wise M. de Wolmar. Even toa person not versed in the 
science, they appear a little unsound, and singularly lacking in 
common sense. They are mostly elicited by a conversation 
between Julie and St. Preux, who has been objecting that for 
people who are not rich the method of prizes, percentages, and 
gratifications, must be very costly. Julie denies it, explains the 
system by which her husband continues to have receipts in excess 
of his expenditure, which system merely consists in living 
for one year upon his capital, so as to allow his revenues to 
accumulate. In this manner he is always a year in advance, and 
he chooses that his capital should be diminished rather than that 
he should be continually anticipating his income.* The proverb of 
** robbing Peter to pay Paul’ was apparently unknown in the days 
of Rousseau. 

M. de Wolmar desired above all things that his estate should be 
sufficient for the wants of those living on it; but his theories of 
agriculture seem little likely to produce this result. He holds that 
lands left fallow lose their fertility, and only bear in proportion to 
the number of hands employed on them. (Vol. 2, p. 66.) 

Virgin soil had no charms for him, and he would have scouted 
the notion of rotation of crops as the dream of a madman. What 
a pity that he never made the acquaintance of Levine, the serious 
country gentleman in Anna Karenine! He could have considerably 
opened Wolmar’s eyes on his favourite subject, ‘‘ Agronomie.” 

It is soothing to the feelings to learn that even the beneficent 


* As itis not to be expected that anyone will take my word for such an amazing 
statement, I quote the passage in the original.—‘‘ La seule précaution qu’il ait 
prise 4 ce sujet, a été de vivre un an sur son capital, pour se laisser autant d’avance 
sur son revenu; de sorte que le produit anticipe toujours d’une année sur la 
dépense. Il a mieux aimé diminuer un peu son fonds que d’avoir sans cesse courir 
aprés ses rentes.” Vol. 2, p. 192. 
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influence of the Wolmars was not enough to preserve the district 
from professional beggars. They swarmed in such numbers on 
the roads as to call forth from St. Preux a question about the 
wisdom of encouraging them by giving them relief, as is Julie’s 
invariable custom. Julie defends herself by observing that the 
relief given to each one is very small—merely a meal, and an 
insignificant coin, sufficient to carry him on to the next house 
along the route. It does not occur to her that if every one follows 
her plan beggars will be absolutely supported by the community, 
and will naturally never do anything to help themselves. St. 
Preux, however, is less satisfied than he is wont to be with Julie’s 
reasoning, and, to crush him completely into the attitude of admir- 
ation he always prefers to occupy, she is reduced to quoting her 
husband. 

Begging, says M. de Wolmar, using the same argument as 
that employed by Burns rather later, is a profession, like another. 
And there is no more discredit in being moved by the eloquence 
of a beggar than by the eloquence of an actor. - It is necessary 
not that we believe it, but that they should do it well. Even 
in these days of indiscriminate philanthropy, the argument is 
somewhat startling ; but Wolmar was right enough when he looked 
upon begging asa profession. In the days of my childhood a 
friend of my own was informed by a favourite housemaid that she 
wished to give warning, as she was going to be married. 

*‘ Indeed,” said the lady, ‘‘ and what is your future husband ? ”’ 

** Please, ’m, he’s an asker!” 

“A what?” 

‘* An asker.” 

*‘T don’t understand. What does he do?” 

‘* Well, ’m, he—he goes about the streets, and if he sees any one 
coming along that looks kind, he—well, he just stops ’em and asks 
’em to give him a trifle, and he makes quite a comfortable living 
that way!” 

“Do you mean a BEGGAR?” 

‘* Well, ’m, some people do call it that: we call it asker.” 

It is to be regretted that ‘“‘Autres temps, autres meurs”’ is not true 
in this instance. 

In sketching lightly some of Rousseau’s theories of education, 
it will be needful to take Emile (published in 1762) with the 
Nouvelle Héloise, which appeared about four years earlier. Julie’s 
method of training her children contains the germ of what was 
developed later in Emile ; but in the four years that elapsed between 
the two books Rousseau’s views had made a great stride. In 
Emile he entirely ignores the influence of a mother during the 
opening years of infancy, and entrusts the boy from the moment 
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he is able to speak to the care of what was called in those days a 
governor. He does, indeed, give regulations for the proper treat- 
ment of the baby by his nurse, from its earliest moments, and 
even bestows attention on the very limited number of toys proper 
to an infant six months old. Was his interest in other people’s 
children, we wonder, a kind of expiation of his desertion of his 
own ? or was it merely the iconoclasm so deeply rooted in Rousseau’s 
nature that caused him to strike such vigorous blows at the 
thraldom in which helpless little creatures passed the first portion 
of their lives? Be that as it may, Rousseau, aided by the celebrated 
and fashionable Dr. Tronchin, of Geneva, certainly did manage to 
effect a revolution in this important matter, and children have 
cause to bless him unto this day. Of course, he is often absurd 
and unpractical, and as artificial as the people he abuses, or he 
would not be Rousseau ; but then he is surprisingly often sensible 
and even wise. Again and again he insists that we are not to 
expect too much of children, for to demand that they should 
be capable of reasoning like grown-up people is only to cultivate 
superficiality and affectation. The aim of early education, says 
Julie, is to render a child capable of receiving instruction, and to 
this end his mind should never be pushed. No one should ever 
talk to him of what he cannot understand, or allow him to hear 
descriptions above his head. In his early years his body should be 
cultivated and his mind let alone, and, above all, he should be taught 
never to take things for granted. Let him put every assertion to 
the proof before he accepts it. Rousseau had clearly not been 
brought into contact with children whose senses are keenly alive to 
the conversation of their elders, or he would have found some 
practical difficulties in the way of this plan ; but then his creations 
are docile infants, who never ask inconvenient questions. He 
perpetually informs us that children should be free and happy ; but 
it does not occur to him that companionship and friction are the 
most important of all elements in training for the work of life, and, 
as Emile happens to be an only child, he is kept in the absolute 
isolation which is always a necessary ‘‘factor’’ of Rousseau’s projects. 
Unconscious development, instinct, the ideas that are blown about 
like the pollen of a flower, and germinate no one knows where, and 
no one knows why,—these things have no place in Rousseau’s 
theories. His education is emphatically self-conscious; and the 
consequence is that the results, though often excellent, might be 
attained with much less trouble some other way. 

The first essential condition of Rousseau’s method is that the 
same person should have charge of the child from Birth to 
Bridal. ‘I would not have undertaken Emile at all if I had not 
been allowed to exercise my judgment in choosing his wife,” he 
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‘says more than once. It will readily be supposed that the com- 
- petition for tutorships under the Rousseau system would not be 
excessive, especially as another condition of equal weight is 
insisted on. ‘‘ The Governor is to have no salary: he must be a 
family friend” (Emile, vol. 1, p- 68). A teacher who receives 
wages, like a person who receives gifts with gratitude, puts himself 
at once out of the reckoning, and draws down upon himself 
Rousseau’s everlasting contempt. Compare his views in Emile 
with the passage in the Nowvelle Héloise, in which he treats of the 
same subject. ‘My father has returned,” writes Julie to St. 
Preux, ‘‘and is well satisfied with my progress in music and 
drawing, and indeed with all my studies. But as soon as he 
discovered you were not of noble birth he inquired the amount of 
your monthly salary. My mother answered that it was impossible 
even to propose such an arrangement to you, and that you had even 
rejected any little presents she had tried to give you—presents 
such as any one might take. He then made up his mind that a 
certain payment should be offered, and that in the event of your 
refusal, you should, in spite of all your merits, be thanked for 
your instruction and politely dismissed”’ (Nouvelle Heloise, vol. 1, 
p- 94). Of course, St. Preux is outraged by such a natural and 
sensible proposition. ‘‘ What would my real position be if I 
consented to receive a salary in return for my lessons ?”’ he writes 
in reply. ‘‘ In selling him part of my time,—that is, of myself,—I 
should become a paid servant—a sort of valet—and my faith 
would be tacitly engaged for the preservation of all that belonged 
to him, as if I was the meanest of his retainers. If, after that, I 
gave reins to my feelings (i.c., made love to Julie), I should be 
grossly in fault” (vol. 1, p. 109). 

St. Preux is so far right that, if he voluntarily accepted a paid 
position of trust, the betrayal of confidence would be even greater, 
than it was before. But how eminently characteristic the whole 
transaction is of Rousseau! The Simplicity about which he talks 
so incessantly is an element absolutely foreign to his nature, or he 
would have seen nothing derogatory in receiving payment for 
services rendered. Then, as usual, he only looks at what concerns 
himself, and never once thinks of what the Baron d’Etange’s 
feelings would be on discovering that his daughter was absorbing 
gratuitously the whole time and attention of a young and poor 
stranger. Lastly, he here manifests the impatience of obligation 
that led him to resent the bestowal of gifts by his dearest and 
most constant friends, and to insult the givers, though he by no 
means rejected what they gave. Rousseau understood that “a 
grateful heart, by owing, owes not, least of all men.” 

However, it is time we returned to the child, who by this time 
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has ceased to be a mere “‘ vegetable baby,” and can talk and walk. 
Many children at this age will sit happily with a book before them, 
and, by comparing the pictures with the letterpress, will soon teach 
themselves to read without other help. But Rousseau is never in 
any hurry for his pupils to make acquaintance with books, and, 
indeed, perpetually changes the age at which they are able to read 
to themselves. Julie’s little boy is only six when his curiosity is 
stimulated by his mother artfully leaving off the stories she is 
reading to him at exciting places, and forbidding the servants to 
finish them. (By the way, Swiss servants must have been much 
better educated than English ones of the same date, if there was 
any necessity for this prohibition!) The child finds that no one 
will attend to him, and is gradually pushed to spell out the end for 
himself. But Emile, though solitary, is by no means so pre- 
cocious in this branch of study, in spite of his being more 
dependent on reading for amusement. Emile has spent his 
infancy in running about the fields, in learning to test objects by 
their weight, to measure distances, to swim (an accomplishment 
very rare in those days), in tennis, archery, and handball (ballon), 
to which, when he is grown up, will be added the chase. Who 
played tennis and handball with him is never told; it may have 
been the always obliging tutor. When not training his body by 
these athletic sports, he is prowling round the blacksmith’s forge, 
or “‘ helping” the carpenter, preparatory to choosing a trade for 
himself, to guarantee him a livelihood in after life. 

There is no denying that if a few companions had been added, 
and a few pedagogic sermons subtracted, Emile would have had an 
ideally happy boyhood. With all those occupations, reading 
would naturally go to the wall. Rousseau triumphantly boasts in 
one place that, at twelve, Emile will hardly know what a book is, 
which seems exceedingly probable; but a few pages farther on he 
observes that, having had his curiosity excited, the boy will be able 
to read and write perfectly before he is ten (vol. 1, p. 241), though it 
is difficult to see what use reading and writing will be to him, as he 
has no one to write to, and is only to be allowed to read Robinson 
Crusoe till he grows up. 

No history is to be taught him till he is nearly a man, and able 
to reason upon it; and all the geography he knows is to be 
gathered from his own experience. The classics and other 
languages are left out, as he will never have occasion to use them ; 
but he may learn music (Rousseau’s favourite pursuit), and a 
certain amount of practical geometry and mathematics. Rousseau 
would have the dancing master, instead of teaching dancing, lead 
the boy to the foot of rocks and teach him how to climb them: as if 
the dancing master were the man for such a task, and as if any 
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active creature on two legs needed to be taught to climb! It 
reminds us of Miss Bingley, in Pride and Prejudice, who said it 
would be much more rational to have conversation instead of 
dancing at a ball, while her brother agreed that it might be more 
rational, but felt that it would not be near so much like a ball. 
Rousseau considers that children should be taught the truth, the 
whole truth, and nothing but the truth, ignoring that there are 
many things about which a child asks questions when he is quite 
incapable of comprehending the answers, and likewise that all 
through men’s lives much must be taken for granted. It is 
impossible to prove for ourselves all the facts that we know to 
exist ; faith must be placed in the tests brought by specialists, and 
this truth a child may as well learn early as late. But Rousseau 
assumes that a child’s mind is an absolutely blank page till he 
chooses to write on it certain ideas, which he does with a cumber- 
,some elaboration that would provoke suspicion and mirth in an 
idiot. One day, for instance, he desires to instil the notion of the 
rights of property into Emile’s mind. Now, it is hardly possible 
to find a baby so young that it has not some crude views on this 
subject; but Emile is a big boy before the question of meum and 
tuum occurs to him.  §o he is led artfully to take possession of a 
special plot of ground, which his cunning tutor knows to have been 
already ‘“‘ pegged down” (to use an Australian mining expression) 
by a working gardener, and Emile, greatly excited with his new 
acquisition, begins to hoe and dig, and finally to plant and water. 
All goes on merrily for some days, and his “ ill weeds grow apace,”’ 
when suddenly the real proprietor appears on the scene, scatters 
the thriving young vegetables to the winds, and upbraids Emile as 
an interloper, and the destroyer of some precious melon seeds 
which he had procured from Malta. Emile is aghast and 
bewildered ; the tutor seizes the opportunity of pointing a moral ; 
and the gardener plays up to him with vigour. He is promised 
more seeds, and Emile another plot, and the notion of real 
property is fixed indelibly in the boy’s mind. Could anything be 
more ponderously silly ? yet the same machinery is put in motion 
to induce Emile to learn to ran—though we are elsewhere given to 
understand he had done nothing else from babyhood—and to teach 
him to take observations of the sun, by the tutor losing himself and 
the boy (then about twelve), in a wood on the other side of their 
own garden-hedge. Indeed the most subtle plot of all is concerned 
with Emile’s introduction to Sophie, the wife who has been com- 
placently and secretly educated for him in the depths of the 
country. After a long riding tour, Emile, always accompanied by 
his tutor, reaches the house of a peasant, and asks for food. 
While they are eating it, the peasant, garrulous and gushing, like 
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all his kind in Rousseau’s pages, begins to describe the neigh- 
bourhood, and especially the blessings scattered abroad by & 
wealthy couple and their daughter, who live on the further side of 
the hills. Emile is naturally fired by the account of so much virtue, 
and burns to make their acquaintance, and the fact that the dwell- 
ing of these Universal Providers is some miles away only adds fuel 
to the flame. He goes; beholds Sophie, the essence of that 
mediocrity which, says Rousseau, “‘ is to be desired in everything ;’’ 
and is instantly conquered ! 

Except for the fact that she is to be Emile’s wife, it is quite clear 
that Sophie has no independent attraction for Rousseau. He does 
not take much trouble in designing her, and in her description there 
is none of the loving skill he has bestowed on Julie. Julie is the 
perfect woman, whose brightness is thrown into relief by the 
shadows around her, beautiful, amiable, and accomplished, though 
her accomplishments seem almost useless, for after marriage she 
lays aside her studies, in order to devote herself to her household 
and her children. Sophie is merely intended to fill up the chinks 
in Emile’s happiness. She is practical and sensible, a good house- 
wife, has been taught by her parents to sing and dance in a very 
mild way, can dress herself neatly, and is ‘“‘ common-looking ” but 
pleasant. After it is established in the family that the two young 
people are ‘“‘keeping company” (for when they are regularly 
engaged Emile is sent to travel for two years), he pleases himself 
with instructing her (after the eternal manner of priggish lovers), 
and is enchanted when he is allowed to give his lessons in mathe- 
matics and history on his knees ! 

The two years of probation, which to our thinking would more 
reasonably precede than follow an engagement, pass away ; Emile 
and Sophie are married, have two children, and live in the country 
for ten years quite happily and successfully. At the end of that 
time Sophie loses her parents and one of her children, and, to 
divert her thoughts from her own troubles, Emile: takes her with 
him to live in the town. But, alas! the principles which were 
excellently adapted to common everyday country wear will not 
stand the strain of town life. Sophie is gradually drawn into a 
whirl of dissipation, and is finally driven to confess to her husband 
qu elle a manqué & ses devoirs. Emile leaves her, and, after working 
for a short time at carpentering, resumes his travels ; and we bid 
farewell to him a captive in Algiers. 

The unregenerate reader will acknowledge that he feels some 
satisfaction in the downfall of the ideal wife. If principles are 
only a matter of locality, and if mediocrity so speedily succumbs to 
temptation, by all means let us aim at perfection ! 

In this brief sketch of the daily life which Rousseau conceived 
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suitable in order to bring about the highest development of the 
duty owed by those in authority to any persons whom nature or 
circumstances have made dependent on them, all references to the 
love story which enchanted the ladies of Paris have been purposely 
avoided. The humorist who studies the Nouvelle Héloise on its 
romantic side will find himself abundantly rewarded, provided, 
always, that his sense of humour is strong enough to overcome his 
disgust at the gross indecency of Wolmar’s attitude to St. Preux 
on his return to Vaud, and his frequent allusions to that young 
man’s love-passages with Julie. Of course, the views of the 
eighteenth century on these subjects differed widely from those 
now prevalent ; but, whatever the freedom of life and language con- 
sidered permissible in fashionable society, M. de Wolmar’s playful 
insinuations would probably have shocked the most hardened cynic 
of thattime. Yet, however disagreeably certain things in the book 
may strike us, on the whole it is wonderfully free from coarseness, 
and in this respect compares favourably with Pamela and some con- 
temporary English novels; and many of the descriptions are as 
graphic and beautiful as any in the French language. To any one 
acquainted with the memoirs and literature of the time, nothing is 
more curious than the contrast between the formal manners and the 
speech characteristic even of the highest classes in Paris and the 
amazing facility with which men as well as women kissed and cried 
and leaped upon each other’s necks ; while the letters of many of 
the wittiest men of the day—of Grimm, or Diderot, or Galiani— 
read like those of lovers in their assurances of undying affection. 
Rosalind would have been shaken in her belief that ‘“‘ men had 
died and worms had eaten them, but not for love,” could she have 
seen the despair to which some of the most learned and cynical 
philosophers were reduced when the object of their adoration 
proved hard-hearted. Even Grimm himself, the least emotional of 
men, was thrown into a sort of trance of misery on his rejection 
by Madlle. Fel, the actress, and lay for many days in this condition 
without receiving any other nourishment than a little cherry jam 
placed on his tongue. Strange people were they all, yet with an 
undying fascination about them—a fascination which in his day 
Rousseau exercised on most of those with whom he came into contact, 
and which it required an endless course of insult and ingratitude on 
his part to shake. After all, though his nature may have been 
baser and his manners worse, was he not essentially of the same 
clay as those with whom he lived and quarrelled, and never more 
so than when he wrote the Nouvelle Héloise, with Liberty, Equality 
and Fraternity on his lips, and the sentiment of aristocracy deeply 
rooted in his heart ? 


L. B. Lana. 
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‘‘Trany”’—Garibaldi, the founder of his country’s unity, wrote 
in 1860—‘“‘is rapidly becoming a nation, and Great Britain will 
find in her a sure ally, naturally drawn towards her both by her 
sympathies and her interests.” The key-note thus struck is 
followed by the Italian statesmen of the present day. Their 
endeavour is to guard against possible dangers from the West 
and the East, both by close relations with the greatest naval 
Power of the world, and by an alliance with Germany and 
Austria-Hungary, whose armed strength has during the last twelve 
years upheld, and still upholds, the peace of Europe. 

The interests of England certainly point to a friendly under- 
standing with, and, in case of need, to a practical support of, the 
young nation which is located in the centre of the Mediterranean. 
There may be differences of opinion as to the rightfulness of the 
policy so violently initiated by Mr. Gladstone—the enemy of the 
so-called ‘‘ one great anti-human specimen of humanity ”—against 
a Mahommedan Parliamentary Reform movement in Egypt. 
There may be contentions on the part of those who would 
never do anything to check the aggressive advance of ‘‘ Divine 
Figures from the North,” as to the value of the amicable arrange- 
ment come to by Lord Beaconsfield in regard to Cyprus and the 
defensive stipulations for the protection of Asia Minor; but there 
can be no difference of opinion, among practical men, as to 
England being unable to let the Mediterranean become a French 
or a Russian lake. 

The country which holds Gibraltar and Malta; which at present 
administers Cyprus, and the land of the Suez Canal; and has to 
maintain her own rule over a vast Asiatic Empire, into whose 
Afghan bulwark the Cossack has already set foot, haughtily 
driving before him an English envoy and his suite,—that country 
has its political duty clearly mapped out for itself. In any 
emergency which would imperil the safety of Italy, or threaten to 
bring the power of the Northern Autocrat still closer towards the 
West, England cannot remain a listless onlooker without harming 
herself, or injuring the future of populations that live under her 
gis. 
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In covering Italy, England covers herself. In wishing well to 
the Triple Alliance, the Government of this country acts in the 
interests of freedom and peace. The prolongation, for another six 
years, of that real Peace League was truly good tidings for 
millions of households abroad: not in Germany, in Austria- 
Hungary, and in Italy alone, but, it may be said, even in France 
and Russia, wherever thinking persons can measure the probable 
consequences of events. For, in France and Italy, vast hard- 
working masses are often in fear of having to march forth once 
more at the bidding of feather-headed Parisian schemers, or of a 
morose despot before whom self-styled Republicans are treading 
every principle of freedom in the dust. The continuation of the 
Triple Alliance means the preservation of life and whole limbs to — 
hundreds of thousands of men. 

Perhaps, after the family bereavement which Mr. Gladstone has 
recently suffered, it may seem severe, in connection with possible 
contingencies of bloodshed and massacre, to bring to recollection 
here the notorious ‘‘ Outidanos” article. On the occasion of 
that sad loss there has been a widespread manifestation of 
sympathy, with which all persons of humane feeling readily 
associate themselves. It is impossible to forget, however, that 
Mr. Gladstone, who has hitherto passed as a friend of Italy, but 
now, in the words of Signor Crispi, has allied himself, as head of 
the Opposition, with the enemies of Italian unity (that is, with 
those Irish Home Rulers who would fain see the Temporal Power 
of the Pope restored), has done the worst he could, in the way of 
insidious cajolery and of insulting threat, to shake the very 
standing-ground of the independence of Italy. His persistent 
endeavour has been to make her secede from the Triple Alliance, 
and thus to open up, for whole Europe, the prospect of terrible 
warfare. 

Do we not know, from clear proof, what are the wishes, in this 
respect, of the intriguers whose utterances have appeared in the 
Osservatore Romano and kindred organs that aim at the restoration 
of the Temporal Power? Would they not, confessedly, drown a 
world in blood so that that piece of old Roman furniture falsely 
called the Chair of St. Peter should once more be erected over the 
heads of all Governments and nations? Have they not been 
working zealously for the dissolution of the Triple Alliance, and 
for the outbreak of a fresh war,—even as they did, though finally to 
their own confusion, in 1870, at the time of the proclamation of the 
dogma of the personal Infallibility of the Pope, when the Empress 
Eugénie acted as their willing tool? May we not well ask how 
many family bereavements and what frightful amount of bodily 
and mental suffering would have occurred all over the Continent, 
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among millions of people, had the sinister counsels of ‘‘ Outidanos ” 
prevailed ? 


The mass of the Italians are fully convinced that in the present 
condition of Europe there is safety for them only in standing 
shoulder to shoulder with Germany and Austria-Hungary, and in a 
close friendly contact with England. There are, no doubt, in Italy, 
some odds and ends of political groups, which express dissatisfac- 
tion with, or even show bitter hostility to, that arrangement. These 
fragments of parties are of the most checkered kind. They are 
made up of adherents of the Papal claim to universal supremacy ; 
of reactionists who more or less sidle up to clericalism ; of 
office-seekers who falsely describe themselves as the depositaries of 
the principles of Cavour; of Neo-Radical Irredentists who have 
little to say about Nice and Savoy, and less about Corsica, but 
would run their heads against a stone wall for the sake of Trieste 
and the southern Tyrol ; finally, of Communistic Internationalists 
who go to Paris to declaim on utopistic themes, and complacently 
listen to, or even join in, outrageous cheers in honour of the 
Russian despot. 

Numerically, all these odds and ends of Italian party sections 
put together are insignificant. In Parliament, the Vaticanists are 
scarcely represented—or only slightly so, under a mask. It is true, 
as regards disgraceful scenes, that the small wing of so-called 
Radicals in the Chamber has recently shown itself ahead even of 
the whilom obstructionist tactics of the Irish Party. A few weeks 
ago, shortly before the prorogation, they actually went to the length of 
systematically organizing a free fight in the House. Deputies came 
to fisticuffs, rolling about on the floor in a confused heap; while 
the President, in Continental fashion, covered his head, thus bring- 
ing the sitting, though not the complicated rolling about, to an end. 
In the meanwhile, however, the vast majority of the House had 
received, with thundering applause, the announcement made by 
the Premier as to the prolongation of the Triple Alliance. 

On their part, the supporters of that Alliance have often enough 
indicated the imperative and cogent reasons of Italian policy. In 
a condensed shape, in which the views in question are, to a large 
extent, quoted literally, I here give the arguments mainly used 
in the Riforma and a few kindred papers.— 

‘* Whatever causes may have induced Germany and Austria-Hungary to enter 
into an alliance between themselves, Italy had good reasons to join them of her 
own free will, and by her own initiative. From the day when we, during the 
war of 1870, did not side with France, but completed our national unity by 
seizing upon Rome, we had cause to apprehend French retaliation. At Paris, 


in 1870, it was expected that we would make common cause with France against 
Germany. Our not having done so, but rather rejoiced in German victories, 
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and turned them to account for ourselves, has never been forgiven and forgotten. 
Now, what with the frequency of changes in the form of Government at Paris, 
such as has occurred, over and over again, during the last hundred years, who 
can say whether some day a Dictator, a King, or some other usurper, might not 
try to curry favour with benighted masses or reactionary cliques at home by 
striking at ourhard-won national cohesion ? Meanwhile, even under the Republic, 
a sudden and great blow has been struck at Italian interests at Tunis. When 
France sat down inthe shadow of theruinsof Carthage, not only our commer- 
cial and prospective colonial interests were sorely affected, but a positive peril 
was created to our security as a nation. Toulon on the one hand; Tunis, 
with its splendid war-harbour, on the other: are we not thus placed between a 
two-fold grip? History is there to show what perils may threaten Italy from 
the shores of North Africa. With France established in the closest proximity 
of Sicily, our position, in case of hostilities, would be fraught with the greatest 
danger imaginable.” 


Turning to a further series of arguments, the Italian supporters 
of the Triple Alliance say :— 


* Add to all this that, in a large section of the French Republican Party, the 
desire of keeping a hand in Italian affairs is far from being extinct yet. Who 
would have thought that a French Republican Assembly, in 1849, would approve 
of the overthrow, by force of arms, of a sister Republic at Rome, and the 
restoration of the States of the Church? The brutal act was a flagrant violation 
even of the French Constitution of that time. Yet the deed was done ; and a 
mun like Victor Hugo assented, as a member of a parliamentary committee, to 
the proclamation of a state of siege at Paris after an attempt of the friends of 
the Constitution to prevent the completion of the crime. To-day, forty-two 
years after that shameful event, there are, unfortunately, still a number of 
French Republicans who, whilst fighting the priesthood in their own country, 
are by no means averse from using the Papacy as arod in pickle for us. Cardinal 
Schiaffino, who recently died, positively declared that Gambetta—he who once 
exclaimed, ‘ Clericalism—that is the enemy ! ’—had conceived a plan of coming 
to an understanding with the Vatican for the purpose of dividing Italy into 
three parts ( pensava ad un accordo col Vaticano, per wna divisione dell’ Italia 
in tre parti). Cardinal Schiaffino was the only Prince of the Church with some- 
what Liberal leanings. His sudden death aroused a suspicion of Jesuit foul 
play ; in fact, it was believed that he had been poisoned. Whatever truth there 
may be in his statement concerning Gambetta, there is cause for us to be 
watchful with regard to France. The dangers that would threaten us in the 
Mediterranean if Russia were not kept in check as well are equally manifest. 
All this necessitates, in our opinion, the Triple Alliance. That Alliance costs us 
a great deal, to be sure; but isolation would cost us far more. (Quest’ alleanza 
costa, é vero; ma Visolamento costerebbe indubbiamente assai piu.) Even 
from the economical point of view, therefore, that Alliance is absolutely 
necessary, and must be maintained.” 


To return, for a moment, to a question which has created so 
much bad blood at Rome: It may be pointed out that Tunis, 
which contains a large section of Italian inhabitants, has for 
a considerable time been regarded as being within the legitimate 
sphere of influence of the Italian nation. ‘‘ Something,” the 
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Italians are wont to say, “‘ may at least be left to us in Northern 
Africa. Is it not enough that France holds the contiguous but by 
far vaster Algeria, although the number of Spanish, Italian, and 
other European colonists there, equals, in the aggregate, those of 
French birth, and even exceeds them in some Algerian provinces ?” 
It must not be supposed that these ideas are only those of the 
official or of the commercial class in the Peninsula. Mazzini, 
whose mind many perhaps imagine to have been quite averse from 
such considerations, wrote, in 1871, the following words, which 
have recently been much quoted in the Italian Press— 

“In the inevitable movement which calls upon Europe to effect the civiliza- 
tion of the African region, Morocco belongs to the Iberian peninsula, and Algeria 
to France, whilst Tunis, the key of the central part of the Mediterranean— 
connected as it is with the Sardo-Sicilian system, and only twenty-five leagues 
distant from Sicily—visibly belongs to Italy. Tunis, Tripoli, and the Cyrenaica 
form—through their contiguity with Egypt, and thereby, as well as through 
Syria, with Asia—a most important part of that African zone which truly 
appertains, as far as the Atlas range, to the European system. And on the 
heights of the Atlas the banners of Rome once waved, when, after the overthrow 
of Carthage, the Mediterranean Sea was called owr sea. We were the masters 
of that whole region until the fifth century. To-day, the French are casting 
their eyes upon it, and they will possess it before long if we do not have it.” 


These words of Mazzini were prophetic. When the time of their 
fulfilment came, Mazzini being then in the grave, Garibaldi knew 
no bounds in his wrath against France. Garibaldi’s last years— 
as Mrs. Jessie White Mario has shown *—were galled by “the 
outrageous conduct of the French in the question of Tunis, the 
insults cast on the Italian flag, the murdering of Italian workmen 
in Marseilles. All this moved him to such an intensity of passion 
that he determined to visit Sicily during the commemorative 
anniversary of the Sicilian Vespers.” He then wrote, in 1881 :— 

“T give the rest of my life so that Italy be not outraged by any one. The 
treaty of France with the Bey has lowered the opinion I had of France. .. . 
It is Italy’s duty to complete the independence of Tunis. . . . When the Italian 
flag, dragged in the mud through the streets of Marseilles, shall have been 


cleansed, the treaty snatched by violence from the Bey torn to fragments—then, 
and then only, can the Italians return to fraternize with the French.” 


To a Frenchman Garibaldi wrote :— 


“Tt is finished; your tonsured Republic deceives no one any more. Your 
war in Tunis is disgraceful. Should the Italian Government have the cowardice 
to recognize the accomplished fact, it would indeed be contemptible, even as the 
nation that could tolerate such a Government would be cowardly. Your famous 
generals who allowed themselves to be caged in cattle-waggons and dragged to 
Germany, after having left to the enemy half a million of brave soldiers, now 
ride the high horse over the weak, innocent populations of Tunis.” 


* Autobiography of Giuseppe Garibaldi. (Translation). YVol.iii. The subsequent 
quotations from the work are from the English version. 
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Again, to an Italian Minister, Garibaldi said :— 


“T learn that you are treating with France; that you mean to accept the 
Treaty of Bardo If you do, I will do all in my power to provoke you 
to kill me, hoping that my death may stir up the people against you.” 


“The French ought to be driven out from Tunis with a broom- 
stick !”’ was another wrathful expression of Garibaldi. Coming 
from the great Italian leader, who, in spite of the overthrow of 
the Roman Republic by Gallic bayonets, had, in 1870, suddenly 
swerved from his previous German sympathy, and fought for 
France, these utterances were a fair index of the depth of Italian 
exasperation. 

The teachings of Mazzini, and the views of Garibaldi, on the 
Tunisian question, were shared by the most prominent Italian 
Democrats, as well as by those who, like Crispi, had formerly been 
Republicans, and finally accepted, from reasons of Unionist 
expediency, the rule of the House of Savoy. To this I can testify 
from a good deal of correspondence which was placed before me 
during the Tunisian complication. Aurelio Saffi, upon whom, as 
regards Republican leadership, the mantle of Mazzini had fallen, 
was not less explicit on that matter than a veteran general who had 
made his career under Garibaldi and served the king. Some of the 
expressions used by indignant Italian patriots against what they 
called the faithlessness of French diplomacy—which, down to the 
last moment, had deceived the then Premier, Benedetto Cairoli— 
could certainly not be exceeded in bitterness. 

When Cairoli had fallen from power, because he had allowed 
himself to be thus overreached, I saw him, on his visit to London, 
in presence of an Italian diplomatic envoy at a Continental Court, 
who was on temporary leave of absence, and of a common 
friend, Vitale de Tivoli, for many years a resident in England. 
Cairoli, an honest and noble-minded, but somewhat overtrustful 
man—one of a famed family of patriots, most of whose members 
had sacrificed their lives in the national cause—-was a pitiful spec- 
tacle of sorrow when, during our long and friendly conversation, 
the Tunisian affair came up. He deeply felt both the error of 
judgment he had committed and the loss of reputation that was 
its punishment. On this subject, Italians of all parties would hear 
of no excuse, even for a man who, until then, had been looked 
upon as a very Aristides, and afterwards became the butt of 
Obloquy and violent invective. 


In their bickerings against the Triple Alliance, some of the 
wrong-headed Italian Neo-Radicals seek to deceive the Demo- 
cratic masses by describing themselves as followers of Mazzini, 
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the ‘‘ Apostle of Italian unity and freedom,” whom they declare 
to be their venerated master. Were he alive—this I may say from 
a long and intimate friendship, as well as co-operation, lasting 
down to his death—he would confound these ‘“ disciples” with a 
crushing manifesto. All through his life, Mazzini denounced the 
aggressive designs of Czardom, and the overweening pretension of 
France to leadership in Europe, in the most withering terms. As 
will presently be shown, he sometimes advocated the formation of 
a Coalition of Defence identical with the present Triple Alliance, 
which has the good-will of England. As early as 1832 Mazzini 
had written :— 


“ All minds are turned towards France ; all look upon France as the country 
from which the destinies of every European country depend. Such a concen- 
tration is highly dangerous; it is a sign of slavery deeply rooted still in the 
public mind by force of custom. France, by the favour of circumstances, by 
her compact political unity, by a social spirit more diffused there than any- 
where else, and by an intelligent insight which has risen to a high degree, has 
no doubt constituted herself the most powerful centre of action and of Euro- 
pean civilization; but she is not the exclusive centre—not the only one. The 
Europe of freemen does not any longer acknowledge an absolute dictatorship 
either of princes or of nations. The lever which is to bring down the anti- 
quated political structure has its fulerum wherever there is a people ready to 
rise... . It is time we should emancipate ourselves.”’* 


In order to understand those words fully, it must be kept in mind 
that the claim of virtual hegemony in Europe has been put. forth 
in France, not only by the Imperialist Party—the successor, as it 
were, of the ambition of Louis XIV.—but, down to recent times, 
also by the revolutionary parties. No one who formerly mixed 
with the leaders of French Democracy could avoid seeing this 
haughty spirit cropping up among them, ever and anon, in a 
manner rather trying to men of other nations. Few even of the 
best French Republicans were free from it, or from aggressive 
designs upon Belgium and the German Rhinelands. It was often 
painful for one who, like the present writer, had publicly upheld 
the cause of French freedom in its days of distress and Napoleonic 
persecution, to have to do private battle with its prominent French 
champions, dear personal friends and fellow-exiles, in order to cure 
them of undue and unbearable pretensions as regards neighbour- 
ing nations. 

Almost the first words Mazzini spoke to me in the earliest inter- 
view I had with him, in 1858, in the house of an English friend, 
who had formerly held a diplomatic post in Italy, contained 
a warning against the dangerous habit of the popular parties 
in Europe, who looked to France as a guide. Mazzini thought it 
was ‘but natural there should rather be distrust than anything 


* Dell’ Ungheria ; vol. iii. of Scritti di Giuseppe Mazzini. 
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else between Germany and France.” He himself was certainly full 
: of such distrust. As years went on he often gave a strong indica- 
tion in that sense to those in his confidence. 
From olden times, Roman and Gaul have not matched well. 
This has remained so in spite of the accident of a language of Latin 
. root having been adopted in what is now France—a country with a 
population of mixed Iberian, Celtic, and German blood, and bearing 
-its name from the Teutonic Franks. A ‘ Latin race”—as Sig. 
Crispi has recently said in the article whose authorship he has 
publicly owned—exists neither in France nor in Spain and 
Portugal. To use an obvious illustration: Would there be a 
. Latin race” in England if the Roman tongue had clung to the 
. ancient Britons and been subsequently adopted by their German 
conquerors? Have the coloured people of the United States become 
members of the Anglo-Saxon race because they speak only English 
now? Or have the Haitians been converted in blood because their 
native language is at present French ? 

This is only by the way, in explanation of Italian feeling. Soon 
after the liberation of the two Sicilies, Mazzini addressed to me a 
public letter in which he denounced Russian aggression in the 
direction of Constantinople and the ambitious schemes of Imperial 
France. “ Help us,” he wrote, “to found Italian unity! The 
Mediterranean will then become a European, not a French, lake. 

. Let there be an alliance between us, not a war of brothers. 
We have a common enemy; let us be united in combating him.” 
He wished Italy and Germany: (which at that time still included 
Austria) to be united against Russia and France. 

The Italian journals which support the Triple Alliance have been 
full of quotations from Mazzini’s later writings, so as to show what 
his views and feelings would be in the present state of affairs. In 
one of these later writings, in which he referred to words of his 
uttered as far back as 1835, he said, in 1872 :— 

*“*T still see to-day that the excessive prestige exercised upon the minds of our 
youth by France, and by the records of her great Revolution, is yet more alive 
and more powerful than I should have thought—a prestige which for many years 
has delayed our resurrection, and even now hampers its completion, or threatens 
to falsify its direction. The events of thirty-seven years have confirmed my 
opinion in irrefutable manner. France, always imagining herself to be the guide 
of European progress, has through all this time, so to say fatally, spun round 
the circumference of a circle: from Monarchy to the Republic, from the 
Republic to Despotism : and it looks as if she were going once more the same 


round (e accenna a ricorrerla)—incapable, as she is, both of repose and normal 
movement.” 


Mazzini then asks the Italians whether they mean to be 
condemned for ever to be dragged along behind a Power whose 
ambition is alternately incarnated in a Man-King, or embodied in 
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the pretensions of a People-King (Uomo-Re o Popolo-Re)—that is, 
in a military tyrant,—or in an aggressive revolutionary movement. 
‘*‘Must Italy,” he goes on, “ inevitably be the satellite of the 
larger star?” Reading history in a sense of impartial fairness, 
and knowing that the French Revolution, despite its nobler 
earlier aspirations, had, after all, been preceded by many powerful 
movements for political, intellectual, and social emancipation in 
various other countries, the champion of Italian unity and freedom 
said :—‘‘ Another deplorable consequence arises from the belief that 
the French Revolution has initiated a New Epoch—namely, the 
headless tendency to imitate its deeds, to re-copy its formulas, and 
to spend all the active force which is in us in the close pur- 
suance of the ideas by which that Revolution was guided, without 
venturing upon the discovery and the establishments of new 
ideas.”” Of such “ servile imitation ” Mazzini would not hear. 

In the war of 1870-71, Mazzini’s sympathies were decidedly on 
the German side, even as Garibaldi’s were in the beginning.* 
Garibaldi, tumultuously urged by Italian patriots to draw the 
sword for the recovery of Nice, finally allowed himself to be deceived 
by French promises of a voluntary surrender of his birthplace, 
and so went over to the side of France. On September 19, 1870, 
Mons. Lenart, the French Ambassador at Florence, had, as Mrs. 
White Mario reports, actually ‘‘ assured Crispi that the French 
Republic would never choose to retain the country of Nice by 
violence.” It is too well known how Garibaldi was not only duped, 
but, in the end, even grossly insulted, by the Constituent Assembly 
at Bordeaux, to which he had been returned as a member. 

As to Mazzini: He remained stedfast in his German sympathies. 
When Ernest Renan, after the war, wrote a treatise in rather a 
Cesarist vein and with a strange misrepresentation of the colossal 
events that had just occurred, Mazzini replied to him publicly, 
declaring that ‘‘ the victory was the victory of German nationality 


* The negotiations for inducing the leaders of the Italian Party of Action to 
effect a diversion at Rome, so as to occupy Victor Emanuel’s Government in case it 
would make common cause with France, were placed in my hands, shortly before 
the outbreak of the war. German patriots at Berlin, comprising men of different 
party views in home politics, offered arms and money for such a rising. Mazzini, 
who, shortly before his departure for-Italy, had been at my house, eagerly accepted 
by letter from Genoa. Before Garibaldi could be approached, who then was 
virtually almost a prisoner at Caprera, being closely watched, the successful battles 
of Wérth and Forbach had been fought by the German Army, and so the proposal 
in question came to an end; there being no longer any need for providing against 
the possibility of Victor Emanuel joining France. On returning to London, 
Mazzini expressed his warm thanks to me for “the great proof of confidence 
Germany had given him.’”’ Some years afterwards, Prince Bismarck, in Parliament, 
avowed that the danger of the Italian Government making common cause with 
Napoleon had been extreme. Victor Emanuel himself, on hearing of the first 
German victories, exclaimed, ‘‘ What a narrow escape we have had!” 
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over those who arrogantly endeavoured to hinder its development.” 
Again, when others, in Italy itself, asserted that ‘‘the defeat of 
France was tantamount to the agony of the Latin race; that an 
overwhelming invasion of Teutons was to be expected ; and that, 
behind that invasion, Russia and the Czar were looming,” Mazzini 
declared that ‘ by such groundless croakings the public mind was 
simply being obfuscated.”  ‘‘ Hollow terrors, arguments drawn 
from prejudice and from superficial considerations,” he called those 
prophecies of evil. ‘‘ A citizen army, such as Germany has,”—he 
wrote—‘ does not form a lasting militarism. Questions of home 
policy will be revived in times of peace ; all the more fervently so 
because these citizens have, by the sacrifice of their blood, and by 
achieving victory, triumphantly acquired a consciousness both of 
right and of power ; and because the German people are a people 
of thinkers.” 


In regard to Russia: Those opponents of the Triple Alliance who 
assume the name of ‘‘ Mazzinians” are equally untrue to the 
teaching of their’professed Master. In 1832, Mazzini wrote :— 


‘“‘ Hungary seems called upon to play a weighty part among the forces of the 
future. If, to-day, there is a danger of invasions and of conquests which might 
destroy the European balance of power, it is in the North. Russia is the only 
Joe which the South of Europe has to fear. From Catherine II. down to our 
times, Russia has pursued restlessly, and with success, an idea of aggrandize- 
ment hostile to Europe. Like a sea that tears and saps the shore, Russia has, 
step by step, hollowed out, to the right, to the left, and in front, the territory 
that surrounds her; and now she glares with greedy eyes upon the South. 
Dismembered Poland, always true to her own mission, has sought to place a 
sheltering wall between Russia and Europe. But the barbarians who sit in the 
Cabinets have let her perish in her heroic attempt, without understanding that 
at Warsaw the whole European Question was once more at issue, and that the 
future of a world was perhaps the battle-stake. The Ottoman Empire formed 
a powerful barrier, hindering Russia from an advance. Hence the war between 
the two was always a lively one, open or covert. Russia felt that her chief 
enemy was at Constantinople. She, therefore, worked for a diminution of his 
forces with a persistency perhaps unique in the annals of European Policy. 
Making use of religious ties ; profiting from germs of insurrection which lay 
hidden in Greece; raising tumults and divisions within Turkey ; and availing 
herself of the ambition or the fears of the Pashas, Russia has not allowed a 
single moment of rest to the Sultan. . . . . Freed from trammels which 
barred her path; exercising a power indirectly stretching over Moldavia, 
Wallachia, Bosnia, Bulgaria, and Servia, the Russian Empire aims at the 
Adriatic through Herzegovina, and at the Mediterranean by means of Greece ; 

aspiring to Hungary, to Transylvania, to Dalmatia and Croatia, 
_ threatening to instigate, by a general appeal, the Slav race which is 
seething in Bohemia, in Galicia, in the Illyrian provinces, almost over the 
whole area of the Austrian dominions. And, as if to hold out a warning to 
Europe, the population of Russia increases rapidly in an extraordinary propor- 
tion. Forty years will give to Russia a hundred millions of inhabitants.” 
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She has to-day about 110,000,000 inhabitants. Mazzini’s words 
of political insight hold only too good in our times. He knew the 
character of the autocratic enemy whose barbarian lust of power 
hung like a storm-cloud over Eastern and Southern Europe. Even 
at a time when Italy, in Metternich’s contemptuous phrase, was 
yet ‘‘a mere geographical expression,’ Mazzini already felt the 
dangers darkly lowering upon -Italian nationality from the 
attempted advance of Czardom towards the Adriatic and the 
Mediterranean. In an address to the Poles, after the overthrow of 
their great rising of 1830-32, he pointed out that “‘ the natural 
course for a United Germany and a reconstituted Hungary was 
to effect. the deliverance of the North and the civilization of the 
Slav race.” In a letter to Leopardi, the member of the 
Neapolitan Committee, he called Russia ‘‘ the representative of 
despotism and ferocity, that stood in need of being freed and 
civilized.”” He did not, in Mr. Gladstone’s manner, acknowledge 
a Czar as a deliverer and a possible bringer of culture. He wanted 
to see Russia’s European boundary pushed back by the setting up 
of a Polish Commonwealth. 

I well remember the passionate appeal Mazzini issued, in 1853, 
in favour of the participation of England, at the side of Turkey, in 
the war of defence against Czar Nicholas. The appeal was 
addressed to a public meeting held at the Hanover Square Rooms 
by English, French, German, Hungarian, Polish, and Italian 
Democrats. Mazzini wrote :— 


‘“‘ There is still lurking within the soul of every honest British citizen a spark 
of the old fire which burned in the hearts of Milton and Cromwell. Stir it up 
boldly, and never fear! The people for whom Nelson had no other speech than 
the concise one, ‘ England expects every man to-day to do his duty,’ has not 
been, cannot be, corrupted by the crooked, immoral policy of diplomacy. Speak 
to them of duty! Tell them that their actual duty is war! War, for the purpose 
of ascertaining whether Europe is to be given up defenceless to the successive~ 
encroachments of despotism, or to be the free, orderly, peacefully progressing 
God’s Europe. ..... War, because it is a sin and a shame that 
interference should be always allowed to despots for evil doing. .... War, 
because it is unworthy of England to stand impassive by a murderous conflict, 
and to repeat the words of the accursed, ‘Am I my brother’s keeper?’ .... 
War, for the noble aim of seeing Truth and Right restored, Tyranny stopped in 
its reckless career! .... Let it be the war of England, not of Lord Clarendon 
and Lord Aberdeen !” 


Twelve times the war-cry is repeated in this manifesto. The 
Turkish successes Mazzini followed with deep interest, though on 
principle he was an opponent of the Ottoman Empire, and a well- 
wisher of Eastern nationalties. In letters to Mr. P. A. Taylor, 
chairman of the Society of the Friends of Italy, to the Polish 
Committee in London, and to the Daily News, he pleaded for more 
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effective warfare, by attacking Russia in her vulnerable parts near 
the Pruth and the Baltic. 

A strong anti-Russian vein runs through Mazzini’s writings 
during the time just previous to the Italian war of 1859. A joint 
move of the two most ambitious despots of the West and the East 
was then suspected to have been the subject of negotiations 
between the Tuileries and the Winter Palace. Amid those circum- 
stances, the Italian Republican leader actually called for a coalition 
of European Powers, with Germany (which then still included 
Austria) and England at its head, in order to keep both Napoleon 
III. and Alexander II. within bounds. Does not this read, 
retrospectively, like an advocacy of the present Triple Alliance ? 

In his weekly organ, the Pensiero ed Azione (‘‘ Thought and 
Action”), Mazzini at that time frequently gave a translation of 
articles that had appeared in a London journal from the pen of the 
writer of this article. An implacable enemy of the Austrian 
Empire, Mazzini was fully ready, for the time being, to sink his 
antagonism, in order to resist an aggressive Russo-French policy, 
which he characterized as “a European coup d@ état planned 
between St. Petersburg and Paris, and destined to substitute every- 
where the question of territory to the question of progress and free- 
dom.” But whilst advocating war, in case it became unavoidable, 
he was convinced that timely preparation and firmness were the 
best means of preserving peace. In one of his letters, he remarked 
that the Crimean war could have been avoided had threatening 
language against Russia been held out in proper time. He 
strongly blamed the peace-at-any-price school in England, as 
having in reality brought about the war. This observation con- 
tains, as it were, a justification in advance of the present League 
of the three Continental Powers, with which the English Govern- 
ment is on friendly terms. 

Panslavism was described, in 1859, in Mazzini’s organ, as “a 
dream of ambition on the one hand, and of servitude on the other ; 
a dream that arose with the rulers at St. Petersburg and with 
courtiers and writers ready to bend the truth.” For years after- 
wards, Mazzini continued in the same strain. It would be a lasting 
disgrace, he said, for the sacred name of Rome and for the banner 
of his nation if Italians were to fight against German nationality 
for the benefit of Russo-French designs. In 1861, he addressed to 
mean extensive Open Letter, “‘On the Position of Italy towards 
Germany,” in which he again struck out against the ambition of 
the Czar and the designs of Imperial France, laying stress on the 
danger which would accrue to Europe if Russia were to obtain 
Constantinople. In 1863-64, Mazzini, it need scarcely be said, 
was in contact, before and after the event, with the organizing 
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Committee, and the subsequent Secret National Government, at 
Warsaw, through whose envoy in London I also had been informed 
of the preparations for that Polish rising which during nearly a 
year taxed the energy of the Russian Government. 

In 1871, in a letter to the Roma del Popolo, Mazzini, shortly 
before his death, spoke of Moldavia, Wallachia, and Transylvania 
as of “a providential barrier to the dream of pan-Slavonic unity.” 
Whilst reverting to his old antagonism against Austria and Turkey, 
he said :— 

“The dangers of the question may all be summed up in one. It is this, that 
in their ascending movement the southern and northern Slavonians should seek 
the aid of Russia, and yield up the direction of their forces to the Czar. In 
that case, the result would be a gigantic attempt to make Europe Cossack; a 
long and fierce battle waged against all the liberties we have already won; a 
new era of militarism; the principle of nationality endangered by the idea of a 
European Monarchy; Constantinople—the key of the Mediterranean—and all 
the paths to the vast regions of Asia in the hands of the Czar.” 


Such ‘a hostile pan-Slavonic unity, composed of a hundred 
millions governed by one despotic will,” Mazzini abhorred. He 
still said :-—‘‘ We cannot allow Russian Czarism, which is a 
standing menace to Europe, to step into the place now occupied by 
your masters; and no partial movement carried out by a single 
element amongst you (Slavs) can be victorious. Nor, even were 
victory in such a case possible, could it constitute a strong rampart 
against the avidity of the Czar: it would simply further his plans 
of aggrandizement.” Mazzini still wished to see ‘‘ Russia confined 
to her own limits.” He still warned against ‘‘ the tenacity with 
which she, from the days of Peter the Great down to our own, has 
followed out the idea of the conquest of Constantinople.” And 
again he wrote, pointing back to what had happened in 1853 :— 

“The cry of peace at any price, which was raised in England by a whole 


influential school, encouraged Russia to her attempt, and in a great measure 
brought about the Crimean war.” 


A steadfast opponent of the domineering policy of France and 
Russia ; sympathetically inclined to Germany, and a preacher, in 
times of great crisis, of a coalition of the nations of central and 
southern Europe, with England as one of its leading members, 
Mazzini would certainly have spurned with indignation those 
pseudo-followers of his who now make political pilgrimages to 
Paris with the object of demonstrating against the Triple Alliance, 
and giving toasts in honour of despotic Russia and of aggressive 
Panslavism. The views held by Mazzini were, years ago, shared 
by his trusty fellow-worker, the ex-Triumvir of the Roman 
Republic, Aurelio Saffi. In the beginning of the war which 
Napoleon III. declared against Austria, Saffi, looking with appre- 
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hension upon the consequences of French intervention in Italy, 
said :— 


“ A truly national movement, accomplished by Italian forces only, would not 
disturb the general equilibrium of European Powers. On the contrary, a 
solidly constituted Italy, free from foreign domination, would form a strong 
counterpoise to the ambition of France and Russia in the Mediterranean. It 
would add weight to the German and Hungarian resistance against Panslavism, 
and become the natural ally of the enterprising, industrial, and sea-faring com- 
munity of the Anglo-Saxon race.” 


In these words the Triple Alliance of to-day, even with the addition 
of specially friendly relations between Italy and England, such as 
exist now, had been clearly foreshadowed by Saffi, more than thirty 
yearsago. And, although, a short time before his death, in 1890, 
he allowed himself to be turned away from these earlier views,—no 
doubt, in consequence of a harassing movement in a party group 
with which he was connected,—the words written by our late friend 
in 1859 remain true to this day. They were a part of his better 
political self. 

Here, some utterances of Carducci, Italy’s most distinguished 
poet, and a Republican by conviction, may be quoted. During the 
later stages of the war of 1870-71 he had been on the side of 
France, although the victory of Germany enabled Italy to obtain 
her natural capital. In a poem, entitled ‘‘ The Seventy-eighth 
Anniversary of the Proclamation of the French Republic,” which 
he had composed immediately after the entry of the Italian troops 
into Rome, Carducci appealed to the memory of Voltaire and Dan- 
ton against King William of Prussia. The course of years, and 
much bitter experience, have, however, made him come to a juster 
judgment. To the last Peace Congress at Milan, he addressed 
the following appeal :—‘‘ Beware of wolves, even when they come 
in Republican guise! ‘ Keep your powder dry,’ as Cromwell said ; 
or if that sounds too trivial, I tell you: ‘Keep your ordnance 
pointed and your rifles ready!’ In the present circumstances of 
Kurope, Italy must be armed!” These open hints at a danger 
threatening from France were not to the taste of those who had 
convoked the Congress; but Carducci, a true patriot, would not, 
for the mere sake of indulging in a humanitarian platitude, shut 
his eyes to the manifestly imperilled position of his country. 


I have mentioned those who would fain call up the memory of 
Count Cavour in order to oppose Italy’s participation in the 
Triple Alliance. They quite forget, or conveniently suppress, that 
statesman’s anti-Russian views. In his schemes for the enlarge- 
ment of the Sardinian Kingdom, Cavour, it is true, entered into 
the closest relations with Napoleon III., from which he felt the 
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greatest difficulty of shaking himself free. A heavy price Italy 
had to pay for his enforced subserviency to the French Emperor. 
I know from a conversation with Garibaldi, how deep a grudge 
he bore to Cavour on that account. Had not the heroic leader 
of the Red Shirts boldly traversed Cavour’s policy by his trium- 
phant deeds of 1860, Italy would not only have lost Savoy and 
Nice, but perhaps have seen a French vassal Prince (Murat) set 
up at Naples, and her own desire of national unity thus wholly 
foiled. It is well known that Cavour had at first only aimed at the 
aggrandisement pf Piedmont. He greatly doubted the possibility 
of bringing the north and the south of the peninsula politically 
together. Yet it may be assumed that, had he lived to our days, 
he, too, would have grown with the higher aims of his nation : that, 
having a united Italy before him, he would have done his best to 
protect its independence against possible dangers from the west 
and the east. 

Look at his speeches and despatches concerning Russia. In 
1855, when proposing the participation of Piedmont in the 
Crimean war, Cavour said, in the Chamber :— 


“We have easily been able to convince ourselves that this war is of the 
highest importance for Sardinia. For if its issue were to turn out lucky for 
Russia, and if, in consequence of it, the victorious eagle of the Czar were to 
soar towards Constantinople, then Russia would gain absolute dominion on 
the Mediterranean and an invincible superiority in the Cabinets of Europe. 
The results for Piedmont and for whole Italy would be disastrous in the highest 
degree. If Russia became the master of Constantinople, she would thereby 
become the master of the Mediterranean, for in that case she would have un- 
restricted sway over the greatest inland sea on the entire globe—namely, the 
Black Sea. The Black Sea would thus be converted into a Russian lake in the 
hands of an empire of 70,000,000 people, and in a short time it would be made 
into the largest naval arsenal in the world. The Black Sea would attain the 
character of a gigantically extended road-stead of Sebastopol. Here the 
objection might, perhaps, be raised: ‘What does Russian dominion in the 
Mediterranean matter to us? This dominion, at present, belongs neither to 
Italy asa whole nor to Sardinia: it is in the hands of France and England, and, 
instead of two masters, we would have three.’ I do not think such an opinion 
could find an echo in this Chamber. It would be tantamount to our giving up 
all further progressive development.” 


At the Paris Congress, where Cavour occupied a very prominent 
position, all the enemies of Austria exerted themselves to gain his 
ear. In those days, Count Orloff, seeking to lay the foundation of 
an alliance between Russia and France, with Sardinia as its inter- 
mediate link—a plan evidently directed against England, by way of 
revenge—said to Cavour :—‘‘ You may be convinced that, as often 
as you have a chasseur of Vincennes on your right hand, you will 
find, on your left, one of our guardsmen.” At that time, Cavour 
had already begun preparing for war against Austria; and 
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he certainly might have seen cause to wish for the help, 
or at least for the diplomatic support, of the Court of St. 
Petersburg. However, though trying to obtain as many allies as 
possible, he wrote, on Sept. 27, 1856, to Count Luigi Corti, the 
ambassador in London :— 

“ Sir H. Seymour has given credence to the talk of the Austrian minister and 
of his Government as to the alleged formation of a Russo-Sardinian alliance. 
I request you to give the most decided contradiction to these rumours. We 
are by no means inclined to sacrifice our old Liberal friendships to an alliance 
with an absolutistic government. As to Austria, we certainly wish to see her 

. strong against Russia.” We have no taste whatever for Slav civilization. At 
the same time, we do not think it necessary that Italy should be sacrificed or 
oppressed. During my stay at Paris I have more than once sought to show to 
Count Buol, that Austria, after having made an enemy of Russia, and, so to 
say, turned against her, ought to approach the Western Powers by the adoption 
of Liberal principles in Italy. Count Buol has rejected these advances most. 
uncompromisingly.” 

Almost in the words of Mazzini, Cavour, on another occasion, 
called Russia the ‘‘ enemy of all civilization.”” Repeatedly he took the 
possibility of co-operating with Austria against a renewed Russian 
aggression into consideration. Amid present circumstances, when 
Austria-Hungary has become Liberalized in her institutions and 
Italy established as a united nation, Lombardy and Venice having 
reverted to her, it is not difficult to imagine on which side Cavour 


would be in regard to Russian policy in the Balkan States and 
towards Turkey. 


Thus, wherever we look among the founders of United Italy,— 
among the old Democratic leaders as well as among moderate 
Constitutional statesmen,—we meet with views which strongly 
favour the Triple Alliance. There is still another consideration 
which might weigh with those who wish well to the French 
Republic. During a hundred years, France has tossed about 
between Revolution and Imperialist or Royalist reaction. Quite 
recently, she narrowly escaped falling into the hands of the 
adventurer Boulanger. Had she fallen, her foreign policy would of 
necessity soon have become disturbing and aggressive. I know 
from frequent correspondence with French friends, whom I in vain 
warned during the Boulanger craze, how egregiously some of the 
wariest Republicans at Paris had gone astray in the estimate of the 
man’s character, and how near the most terrible danger of a sudden 
upturn of the Commonwealth was. With sorrow and no small 
shame, these friends afterwards confessed that their own judgment 
had been utterly wrong. It would be a benefit for the popular 
parties of Europe if the French Republic were to maintain itself 
in peaceful development. Unfortunately, those Chauvinist tenden- 
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cies upon which the schemes of would-be usurpers and pretenders. 
have generally been built are still darkly active. It was pitiful to. 
see even the Government of so calm and sensible a man as 
President Carnot recently receive a Roman Cardinal, amidst the 
sounds of ‘‘ The Marseillaise,”’ with most extraordinary assurances of 
friendship, which were of evil augury to the Italian nation,—the 
hand of Republican France extended, as it were, to the imperious 
intriguers of the Vatican across the body of united Italy. Who 
that remembers the overthrow of the Roman Republic of 1849 by 
the sister Republic of France, for the purpose of restoring the 
Temporal Power of the Pope, can refrain from a feeling of the 
deepest uneasiness at such an occurrence ? 

Combating the priesthood at home, even French Voltaireans and 
freethinkers still seem to feel that any stick is good enough to beat 
neighbouring nations which have had the presumption to establish 
national unities of their own. Strict ceniralization in France, 
so as to enhance her power of aggressive action; but systematic 
fostering of disunion, and maintenance of weakness, among nations 
abroad—such has been the policy of her Kings and Emperors for 
centuries, and the same bad leaven works in her Democratic parties 
still. 

It is against those evil tendencies that the Triple Alliance of 
Monarchical countries forms a necessary barrier—very useful, 
paradoxical as it may sound, for the French Republican cause 
itself. Let that barrier be withdrawn or curtailed, and the fatal 
stream of the policy of ‘‘ revenge’ and mastership will at once be 
let loose. Then France, again stirred up by men with light hearts 
or with towering ambitions, will once more be led into adventures 
which, whatever be their issue, would culminate in a military 
Dictatorship or in an Imperialist or Royalist Restoration. The 
triumph, on European fields of battle, of a French General—the 
most unlikely outcome, in my opinion, of a fresh war—would place 
the Republic at his feet. On the other hand, the defeat of the 
Republic would, in the historically well-known fashion, be punished 
by a Dynastic Restoration, in the same way as the defeat of the 
Second Empire was punished by the establishment of the Republic. 

That is the situation, and the most advanced Democrat should 
lay it to heart. Many things might be better ordered than they 
are in the three countries which have formed the Triple Alliance ; 
but that is not the question. The question is larger. It is the 
question of the upholding of the peace of Europe, as well as of the 
continuance of that form of government in France the destruction 
of which all popular parties would deplore, but deplore with a vain 
regret if the protecting sluice-gates were opened and the mischief 
done. Kart Buinp. 


THE DEGRADATION OF BRITISH SPORTS. 


Ir is consoling to reflect that, howsoever unsatisfactory our 
public life may have become, the character of our nation is 
shown to be still essentially in harmony with its traditions by the 
unabated interest which we all take in manly sports. The most 
definite expression of this feeling is to be found in the literary 
exercises of our great men when they turn their attention from the 
politics to the pastimes of the period. In at least nine cases out 
of ten, when he takes pen in hand to write of his favourite amuse- 
ment, the man’of affairs begins by noting that when one goes golfing, 
or shooting, or angling, or to see a horse race, or a football match, 
all embittering partisanships are forgotten ; and a favourite point 
of his rhetoric is that the worries and the intrigues of politics are 
far beneath the notice of the man who, while he shoots or fishes, 
is communing with nature, and absorbed in her exacting charms, 
which are nigh divine. Even although one is rather tired of the 
iteration of the sentiment, there is beneath all this enthusiasm 
a feeling which one naturally approves. The feeling is that while 
Britons retain their national interest in sport the subjects which 
divide them into acrid sects must necessarily be of only momentary 
concern. There will never be more than a formal disintegra- 
tion of the Empire while we are subject to the bond of a 
common interest in arts which spring directly from the instincts 
of the national character. The common love of the chase in any 
of its forms, the common joy in a well-fought maul in the football 
field, satisfies our optimistic observers that, whatsoever may betide 
us in politics, our British spirit is a thing of permanence. We 
shall never on any occasion be to ourselves untrue. Tories may 
denounce Radicals as self-seekers absolutely devoid of honesty ; 
Radicals may deride Tories as being equally base self-seekers in a 
disguise which, involving a sacrifice of principle, makes their 
opportunism incomparably disgraceful; but the moment any 
national peril menaces us our party feuds will be forgotten, and 
we shall all enthusiastically stand together in defence of the 
national ideal, which may be said to be a romantic blend of tribal 
pride and individual superiority to all the base concerns which 
discredit us in the piping times of peace. 

It is well that this assurance should be examined. Is our 
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national enthusiasm for manly sports such as justifies the general 
assumption that it is a saving grace against the balefulness of all 
the narrow passions which turn men into recriminating sectaries ? 
Is it really the case that when royalty, the upper classes, the 
middle classes, and the mob assemble by the race course, we are 
subjected to a solvent of sectarian spites so effective that the 
devices of the caucuses are undone? Is it really the case that 
patricians and yeomen become one family when together they leap 
fences and fall into ditches in pursuit of the beneficent fox? Is it 
really the case that we have only to become players of golf, or 
witnesses of matches at cricket or at football, in order to realise 
that, as the society of rural Scotland with tearful unanimity declare 
towards the close of farmers’ ordinaries, and of other ceremonies 
of similarly convivial constitution, ‘‘We’re a’ John Tamson’s 
bairns,” or, as the more scientific optimists would put it, all Britons 
cursed by an insular tendency to distressing feuds among them- 
selves, but Britons still, one in permanent sympathy whenever the 
depths of their hearts are touched? It would be agreeable to share 
the re-assuring view of the subject ; but only obtuseness could make 
that view honest. The unobserved fact is that the recreations of 
the British people have become subject to as evil a leaven as the 
worst with which their political life is fraught. As Mr. Matthew 
Arnold might have said, the sports of the classes have become 
vulgarized, and the sports of the masses are now frankly 
sordid. 

We are now in the midst of a ‘‘boom” in golf. That is a 
game which, like the race-course in the estimate of the optimists 
who delight in regarding it as ‘‘the forum of aristocratic de- 
mocracy,” unites the rich and the poor, the patrician and the 
plebeian. Originally a pastime indulged in only by clubs of elderly 
provincials here and there in Scotland, it is now as national as the 
influenza, and as catholic in its affinities. It is played everywhere 
from St. Ives to Strathpeffer. We are all rejoicing over the thought 
that it is as one touch of nature which makes the Britons kin. 
Certainly it is if we may judge by the folk lore and the litera- 
ture of the game. Gentlemen players vie with one another in 
stories recounting the humorous familiarities of their caddies and 
the professionals ; perceiving ‘‘ the sough o’ the countryside,”’ the 
caddies and the professionals bravely strive as to which of 
them shall be most impertinent; and, to the merriment of 
golfing coteries in all the clubs and all the country houses in 
England, writers in the public journals, and in the magazines, 
and in the Badminton Library, retail the insane solemnities of 
enthusiasm to which the game reduces decent citizens, and 
the universal appreciation with which those douce gentlemen 
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receive as incomparable humour the criticisms of men, whom 
they would never think of consulting in any other concern 
of life. All this is agreeable; but it is agreeable only as 
intoxication is. It is an evanescent humanitarianism ; it is, 
indeed, an affectation. It is a sympathy as tumid and as 
ineffectual as that which is apt to inspire all classes of society when, 
having chanced to meet at a public dinner, they have reached the 
glass of wine which merges all individual predelictions in one 
lachrymose love, to be dissipated with the headache of the 
morn. Recently we heard much of the demoralization which 
springs from baccarat. The demoralization which springs from 
golf is not so dramatic in its modes; but it is not essentially 
different. Ever since it became popular all over the country, golf 
has been played less as an end in itself than as a means to 
egotistic glory. The desire to excel in games is, it must be 
admitted, natural in Britons, and honourable ; but it is possible to 
give it too wide a scope. When the desire to win is the only 
interest which one hasin any game, that game is become vicious ; 
and no one who reads the Field can deny that this is the base usage 
to which golf has come at last. Every game which is considered 
worth reporting is a game played for prizes. That in itself is an 
evil, for the true value of games is less one’s pride of the 
‘trophy’ which permanently distinguishes the best excellence 
than simple interest in the game itself; but that evil does not 
stand alone. Whosoever has played golf at Chingford, or at any 
of the other new scenes of the royal and ancient pastime, must 
have become aware that, since the ‘‘ boom,” with the accompany- 
ing newspaper publicity, set in, men’s actions at golf are not less 
animated by a desire for personal aggrandisment, and not a whit 
less scrupulous as to the means by which that anxiety is to be 
accomplished, than men’s actions at baccarat itself are. In 
short, it would be as reasonable to have a national rejoicing over 
the spread of gambling as it is to become maudlin over the spread of 
golf. In modern golf, as in gambling from all time, man’s chief 
end is sordid: so sordid that only the result of the effort, the 
medal or the £5 sweepstake, is considered, whilst the progress 
of the game, which should be the pleasure of the episode, is not in 
the least less galling to the man who loses than the progress of a 
political election is to the caucus which perceives that the other 
side is stronger. If golf were played simply for the delight of the 
game itself, the spread of it would justify all the enthusiasm 
which eminent persons, from Cabinet Ministers downwards, are 
bestowing upon its growth; but until we cease from golfing for 
medals, coffee-pots, and money prizes, we shall deceive ourselves 
in thinking that the ‘“‘ cash nexus” of baccarat is essentially 
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more deplorable than that of our own efforts on the links or 
on the green. 

It may seem unnecessary to state these things. ‘* We all 
know,” some reader may say, ‘“‘ that the old philosopher spoke 
truly when he remarked that the pleasure of intellectual effort lies 
in the search for truth, not in the attainment of it ; and, even so, 
that the value of a game of strength or of skill, or a game of both, 
consists in the functional satisfaction which we experience in 
endeavouring to excel, notin the prize with which we shall be 
presented when we have excelled.” That ts true so far as it goes ; 
but it does not go to the root of the matter. It is an abstract 
proposition which in the abstract cannot be denied; but abstract 
truths, which have a curious alacrity in asserting themselves when 
a question such as that now under discussion is raised, have very 
little to do with the moulding of human conduct. We all know 
that it is wrong to cheat, and we realise our abstract virtue with 
amazing emphasis when we hear that some one has been cheating 
at cards; but it is a fact that in many great trading enterprizes 
there are devout men who would regard their own failure to grab a 
** double commission ”’ as an error only a little less heinous than 
neglecting a ministration of the Church. They are ‘‘ good busi- 
ness men,” and it never occurs to them that commerce is a field on 
which to exercise the conscience. Indeed, the field of commerce 
is as sternly closed against the cantrips of scruple as St. James’s 
Park is closed against the unbroken steeds of citizens who 
happen not to be members of the royal family. In _ short, 
survey the energies of civilization as widely as we will, we 
can find no field in which the abstractions of righteousness are 
anything like equal in their practical influence to the im- 
portance with which we unreflectingly endow them. Our national 
sports and pastimes, on which we peculiarly pride ourselves, 
are no exception to that rule. Just think of football. Witnessing 
a school-boy match at that game, the Duke of Wellington 
remarked that it was in the playgrounds of England that 
Waterloo was won; and there is no public dinner of athletes 
at which that sentiment is not oratorically much improved. The 
facts of the case, however, are not in accord with the fancies. In 
its best estate, football is now as scrdid a concern of commerce as 
Pears’ soap, or the electric light, or popularity as regarded by 
Archbishops and Cardinals. All the teams strive after “ big 
gates’ as the highest good they can achieve, and those which are 
most successful are actually the stock-in-trade of public companies. 
Thus, when we watch one of the great matches at football, we are 
being entertained by a display of strength and skill not in the least 
more in accordance with the British idea of athletics than the 
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performance of a troupe of Japanese acrobats. The match, it 
must be admitted, is intensely interesting, and the strengh and the 
skill which we behold are not rendered less admirable by the 
fact that they are the product of commercial enterprize; but the 
thing is not English to the core. Every one of these youths, we 
feel as we watch the game, is playing for bread and butter; in 
order to ‘‘ keep his situation,” not for pleasure in athletic effort. 
Let him bungle a pass, or fail in the endeavour “to save a goal,” 
and his directors will put an end to his career as ruthlessly as they 
would dismiss the manager of any other industrial concern who had 
missed a chance to improve upon last year’s dividend. With this 
knowledge constantly in their minds, the teams, we must imagine, 
cannot be struggling in the spirit of Englishmen at play in the old 
sense, the moral and imperial value of which Wellington so much 
admired. Even as a certain modern philosopher spoke truly in re- 
marking that the most solemn service in the grandest cathedral 
cannot make you feel devout when your feet are cold, athletics with 
a cash nexus can have little of the value which used to be the 
attribute of manly games. 

Cricket is not yet in a plight so bad. It happens to be a game 
of the ‘‘ classes,” to which the “‘ masses”’ have not taken as they 
have to football; and thus it is less contaminated by sordid con- 
siderations, for it has comparatively few: ‘‘exponents’’ who are 
obliged to make the game a means of life if they take to it earnestly 
at all. Even cricket, however, is not spotless. Only the pro- 
fessionals, the men who teach us to bat and to bowl, take payment 
for their services openly; but of recent years it has been found 
that matches at cricket, as well as matches at football, draw ‘‘ gate 
money” much more than sufficient to defray the expenses of the 
clubs, and there are now very few ‘‘ gentlemen players” of the 
great teams whose out-of-pocket costs in connection with matches 
away from home are not more than ‘‘ met” by the chancellors of 
their exchequers. 

Field sports in the restricted sense of the term have become 
debased in a different manner. Men who shoot grouse and deer 
cannot be accused of doing so in order to decorate their halls with 
medals and loving cups, or to gain gold enough to cover the cost of 
their amusement. A few of them, it is true, do send their game to 
market ; but most of them, happily, never think of regarding their 
bags as articles of commerce. Nevertheless, field sports have 
become deplorably vulgarized. Before leasing moors and forests 
became a fashionable vogue, men shot grouse and stalked deer in 
a leisurely and gentlemanlike manner. They were very happy 
when they bagged game enough to justify them in sending hampers 
to many friends; but they did not break their hearts, and 
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endeavour to break their contracts -with the Highland lairds, when 
their trudges over the heather produced only enough to stock the 
larder of the lodge. All that is changed now. We have passed the 
period, admirably described by Mr. William Black in The New 
Prince Fortunatus, when the bad temper and the worse language of 
sportsmen on the Twelfth were caused solely by the religious services 
which prevented a sufficiently early start on the opening day. Mr. 
Black’s sportsmen did not become peevish because their bags were 
such as would make a poor show among the paragraphs in the 
Field and in Rod & Gun. They had had their day, and were 
happy over it. If any bad language was used in the smoking 
room after dinner, it was about gillies who had not known the moor 
sufficiently, or about dogs which had ranged excitedly, or about 
cartridges which had had a suspicion of damp about them ; never 
over any thought of how their sport would look in the comparative 
statistics of the public journals. Alas! the repose of those days is 
gone, and has been succeeded by unrestful self-consciousness in a 
very depressing mode. We could give many instances of the 
unhealthy feverishness which characterises modern sport on the 
moors and in the forests; but one will suffice. A few years ago, armed 
with the latest combination of cylinder and choke-bore, a certain 
peer of the Realm, attended by two men, each with a gun to be 
handed to him the moment the other was empty, killed fully 700 
brace of grouse on a Yorkshire moor. ‘“ This,” an admiring 
chronicler assured us, ‘‘ made his lordship declare that he would 
never rest until he had bagged a thousand brace on a single day ; 
and this year the noble sportsman achieved the task.” As the 
Spectator remarked at the time, it would be difficult to conceive 
anything more deplorably vulgar than this episode, of which “‘ the 
noble sportsman’”’ is believed to be highly proud; but the 
difficulty has been overcome. The sybarite for whom the deer- 
drive is arranged beats ‘‘ the noble sportsman”’ hollow. He is a 
person of high consideration, whom no properly-minded host would 
think of allowing a stalker to lead through corries and mountain 
torrents until, three thousand feet above the level of the sea and of 
commonsense, he should come within a hundred yards of a stag, 
and take his chance like a man to be laughed at in the gun- 
room if he misses. The sybarite must be entertained at a drive; 
and so, having been conveyed on horseback to a nook in an 
appointed glade, he stands at ease until, scared towards him by 
beaters swarming all round the forest, the red deer begin to pass 
his way; then a repeating rifle, probably loaded with explosive 
bullets, is handed to him, and he blazes away until every stag and 
every hind within a radius of fifty miles has been put under his 
sanguinary fire. 
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It is not necessary in order to justify one’s disapproval of 
*“‘ sport” in that manner to agree indiscriminately with Sir Herbert 
Maxwell’s denunciation of driving. Sir Herbert, who has stated 
his opinions, in Blackwood’s Magazine, with admirable force, is dis- 
pleased with driving mainly as it is applied to grouse. He thinks 
that, especially when a kite is used, a grouse drive is cruel and 
unsportsmanlike. We are inclined to agree with him as regards 
the kite, which certainly strikes terror, the panic of which is at 
least equal to that of actual physical laceration ; but the kite is 
used only rarely, and there is no convincing reason for believing that 
the mere driving of grouse is painful to the birds. Grouse are 
used to being disturbed, for shepherds roam the hills all the year 
round: the mere raising of them, one would think, cannot be very 
shocking to their sensibilites. Having got fairly away from the 
beaters, they can see no further cause of alarm; for, instead of 
being ranged like special constables in front of Trafalgar Square, 
the shooters are carefully hidden behind rocks or larch trees. 
Then, it is a great mistake to suppose that, in order to bag many 
driven grouse, you have only to ‘fire into the brown.” Even 
when driven, the birds, as a writer in the Saturday Review 
remarked, refrain from cleaving the air with the solidarity of 
Gospel Temperance units and Freethinkers and Ancient Druids 
on their way to demonstrations in Hyde Park. They fly together 
in a certain sense; but their flight is rapid, and there is space 
enough between them to make it pretty certain that unless you 
“pick your bird,” and aim at it in good faith, you will miss 
them all. A deer-drive, however, is quite a different affair. Deer 
are not used to being driven: therefore, since they cannot escape 
by flying, the sense of being surrounded and hunted must be 
exceedingly alarming. Then, the man for whose benefit deer are 
driven is not usually a good shot. If he were a good shot, he 
would probably be a good sportsman also, and be willing to undergo 
all the trials and fatigues of the forest. Now, whilst a grouse is 
likely to be killed if it is hit at all, a deer is certain not to be killed 
unless it is hit in certain parts. You may put a bullet through its 
flank almost without being aware that you have not missed alto- 
gether ; and the timid creature hobbles off to endure great pain 
for many weeks. When one realizes this, and remembers that the 
man who allows himself to be treated to a deer-drive is almost 
always a man who could not hit the bull’s-eye at eighty yards, it 
becomes obvious that, mstead of being sport, shooting driven deer 
is mere vulgar brutality. One may stalk a stag in the orthodox 
fashion and not be squeamish, for all men have a natural impulse 
to hunt and kill; but blazing at deer driven to the muzzle of your 
rifle is not hunting. It is revolting cruelty. One might as well 
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be shooting at a target, or at a “running man.” The only differ- 
ence is that in shooting a deer you draw blood, and perhaps take 
life. As making dumb animals suffer is a thing at which the true 
sportsman shudders, it is unnecessary to say more than that, if 
our sybarite cannot find sufficient excitement at a ‘ shooting 
gallery’ such as that which appears in country towns at fair 
times, it is open to him to offer his services to the manager of a 
butcher’s slaughter house. We cannot prevent him from having a 
low desire to draw blood without danger to himself; but we may at 
least protest against his being allowed to disgrace a manly British 
sport. 

Indeed, however, the sybaritish mode of mind has affected so 
many followers of the chase in England that even the flabby hero 
of the deer-drive might not unreasonably resent criticism. At any 
rate, he might, by way of retort on the charge of selfishness, make 
derogatory remarks about the Field Sports Protection Association. 
Recently we saw the noblemen and gentlemen of whom that 
Society is composed pushing through Parliament a Bill embodying 
the principle of Protection in its most outrageous mode, and in that 
act subjecting their class, the landed gentry of Great Britain, to the 
risk of making the masses rise against them in reasonable wrath. 
For many years England has been in the habit of importing, 
during its close season, hundreds of tons of Russian, Norwegian, 
and other foreign game. This, it seems, has been to the advantage 
of the British poacher. If the sale in Britain of all game were pro- 
hibited during the close season, the poacher would have little outlet 
for his stolen goods. Few private persons could be trusted not to 
hand him over to the police when he furtively offered his partridges 
and pheasants, and no dealer in game would undertake to expose the 
birds to public sale. The Bill referred to proposes that, in order to 
prevent poaching by making it unprofitable, the game which we 
have hitherto imported in the close season shall be imported then 
no more. A more monstrous proposal was never made in the most 
corrupt times of ‘class legislation.” The Statute Book as it 
stands gives a special privilege to the owners of landed estates 
over a certain size. It entitles them to employ gamekeepers, who, 
being endowed with the power of arrest without the preliminary of 
a warrant, are really a police force specially established for the 
protection of landowners’ property. Thus, the Bill which is 
designed to exclude foreign game during our close season is in 
reality a demand that Parliament shall confer upon a class already 
strengthened by a special privilege a measure of protection such 
as no other class would dare to ask for. No man of us, it proposes, 
shall have a dish of game between January and August, because 
our having a dish of game then will impose upon British land- 
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owners the need to protect their property efficiently. It seems 
almost incredible that such a proposition could be advanced at this 
time, when no politician dares to propose a five-shilling duty 
on wheat to help British agriculture, which is a matter much more 
important than English game; but it is as we have said. We 
are every year to be deprived of thousands of tons of food, food 
for which we can find no equivalent at home, simply in order that 
afew hundred country gentlemen in England may not have the 
worry of wondering whether their private policemen are doing their 
duty as thoroughly as it should be done. The Bill is monstrous. 
It is monstrous from the point of view of the ordinary citizen, who 
has a right to expect that he shall not be deprived of any com- 
modity merely because the trade in that commodity imposes upon 
a class of his fellow-subjects the need to use efficiently a special 
provision for the protection of its interests. It is monstrous, also, 
from the point of view of sound Conservatives, who, loyally sup- 
porting the principle of private property in land, do not expect that 
the -section. of their party which has most immediately to lose by 
the triumph of revolutionary doctrine will be the first to advance, 
in a critical time, a proposal of protection more outrageously 
sectarian than any which has been heard of since politics became 
in a manner civilized. Besides, the Bill is shortsighted unto silli- 
ness. Although the season in Russia and in Norway is so much 
later than the season here that the game of those countries is 
eatable when the game of England is not, their season and ours 
so far synchronize that if Parliament passed the Bill the foreign 
game, instead of coming to us when we need it, would be sent to 
us when Leadenhall is flooded with our own birds, and the compe- 
tition would reduce the price of partridges to about threepence a 
brace. Thus, what the Field Sports Protection Association really 
propose is that the ordinary Briton shall have no game to eat in 
spring and summer, and that the landowning Britons shall find 
their property made two-thirds less valuable than it is, simply in 
order that the positions of those special constables, the game- 
keepers, may be made a sinecure six months each year. 

One might suppose that angling would be free from the possi- 
bility of reproach such as that which has to be directed against 
football and other popular games. It is the most ancient of 
British sports, and it has so much commended itself to the general 
mind that to be known as an angler has become almost a formal 
certificate of good character. Angling, however, has always borne 
a curiously unreal repute. In the guise of the ‘ contem- 
plative man’s recreation,” for example, it is not at all what 
it seems. The ideal angler, he who goes forth to commune with 
nature and breed high thoughts, while placidly waving his rod in 
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lullaby to the poetic imagination, isa myth. There is no such 
being. When they come to write about their exploits many 
anglers, it is true, maunder about “the light that never was on 
sea or land,” and utter other familiar sentiments, the mention of 
which, as the St. James’s Gazette humorously remarked, should be 
severely taxed; but there is no sport so unredeemedly cold-blooded 
as angling is. Mr. John Bright and other humanitarian puritans 
have been zealous anglers while their souls were in unspeakable 
travail over the cruelty of men who shoot the beasts of the field or 
the birds of the air ; but we must take the liberty of pointing out 
that they were mistaken. Their “ favourite sport” is the 
savagest of all. Their continual assumption that it is accom- 
panied by a poetic virtue of a peculiarly high kind isa ‘ popular 
fallacy ’ over which Mr. Charles Lamb would have lost his cynical 
placidity to become a raging scorner. It is absolutely impossible 
for'a man bent on catching trout, or fish of any species, to think 
of anything apart from his immediate occupation. The carol of 
the lark, about which he discourses afterwards, is quite unnoticed at 
the time; the woodbine spices, the musk of the rose, and the 
dreams of heaven are mere after-thoughts. No city man is less 
engaged in speculations about immortality when a mine has to 
be exploited than the angler is ‘‘ contemplative”? about the 
Empyrean and so on when the trout are rising at the alder or 
at the green drake. The man is absorbed in the art of 
slaughter, and ‘‘ there’s an end on’t”’ as regards the pretensions of 
angling to be peculiarly the recreation of the pure in heart and the 
latent great in mind. 

Indeed, it might be said that the pleasure of angling is more 
fraught with torture than the pleasure of any other sport. 
If trout and salmon were capable of being whipped out in an 
instant, few of us would be anglers. We could attain our heart’s 
desire by a visit to the fishmonger’s. Angling is delightful simply 
and solely because we have to deceive the fish to begin with and to 
‘play ” them, exulting in our power to thwart them, afterwards. 
“Disciples of the gentle art” would be horrified if they saw 
a boy amusing himself by amputating the limbs of spiders; 
but they may be reasonably invited to perceive that there is 
no cause to assume that those boys are inflicting more pain than 
they themselves inflict when they run a fish. What would they say 
to anyone who should hang cross lines in the air and play the 
swallows which seized the artificial midges? Probably the idea of 
such a sport may be revolting to sensitive minds. Why, then, are 
so few of us shocked at the thought of the sufferings of the hooked 
trout? As the Spectator has suggested, the explanation probably 
lies in the fact that, unlike shooting, angling has been practised 
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by all sorts and conditions of men from time immemorial. Long 
familiarity with the sport, combined with the gentle picturesque- 
ness of the idler by the loitering rills, has resulted in our un- 
animously ceasing to think about the feeling of fish, and in our 
regarding angling as a peculiarly innocent amusement. If anyone 
does suggest that it is not so innocent as it seems, we observe that, 
having cold blood, fish “feel no pain,” and, eagerly casting over a 
rising trout, dismiss the subject from our mind. Now, as Mr. 
Andrew Lang has shown, it really is arguable that a hook in 
itself does not incommode a fish ; but, although its blood is cold, 
and its sensations of laceration may be not acute, a fish, like any 
wild animal, must certainly be much tortured by a perception that 
its freedom is imperilled, and one cannot imagine any human 
nightmare more agonising than the state of mind in which a 
salmon or a trout must be when what he took to bea dainty 
insect is dragging him through the water with a force greater 
than any he has ever known. Now, it is precisely in the play, 
which must be so terrible to the fish, that the angler who avows 
himself ‘‘a true sportsman ”’ finds his pleasure. The longer the 
run, the more frantic the struggle of the fish for freedom, the greater 
the sportsman’s delight, and the more exalted his self-esteem. 
In this respect, angling differs from every other field sport. In 
grouse-shooting, and in deer-stalking, for example, our first principle 
is that we must kill instantly, so that there may be not even a 
momentary pang. In angling our game must endure a protracted 
period of pangs if our sport is to be considered satisfactory. 

It is not, however, with the unreal reputation of angling that we 
are now mainly concerned. Anglers have shown themselves 
capable of a further fallacy than that of fancying themselves 
superior persons of poetic temperament whilst in reality they are 
the most narrowly engrossed and the most callous of sportsmen. 
The feverish frailty which has degraded British amusements, the 
restless ambition for individual distinction or for individual 
gain, has afflicted them very severely. There is, we believe, only 
one club in the whole kingdom the members of which never com- 
pete for prizes. In the view of all the others the great object is a 
coffee-pot, or a sweepstake, or other sordid addition to one’s goods 
and chattels, and minister to one’s vanity. We shall say nothing 
about the fact that in many cases the first prize at an angling 
competition is won by a man whose basket weighs only a few 
ounces. You may as well win your coffee-pot with three half-ounce 
trout as with a hundred-pound tarpon. The smallness of the 
prize basket adds to the disgust with which one views the angling 
competition ; but the essential evil is that there is such a competi- 
tion at all. The moment the consideration of gain is introduced 
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into it, angling becomes an art to witness which, or even to think 
of which, is depressing. All the natural tranquillity of the sport, 
the leisurely enjoyment which is its only esthetic value, is gone ; 
and man’s mind enters into its most hideous mood. Go to Loch- 
leven. Unless you have arranged a year beforehand, you may not 
get a boat from which. to fish, for between the beginning of May 
and the close of the season there is not a single week day on 
which the clubmen are not over-running the lake ; but perhaps you 
are a reposeful man of old-fashioned ideas, a man to whom, when 
he may not fish himself, the spectacle of the boats coming in with 
sportsmen more fortunate would be a pleasure. Well, what do you 
see about six o’clock in the evening? Do the jolly anglers come 
quietly in, exchange reports of their luck, and saunter off, at ease 
and in good humour, to dinner at the Green Inn? That is 
what an old-fashioned Englishman who had not read his Field for 
ten years might expect ; but it is not what he finds. At the hour 
appointed for the closing of the competition the boats swarm 
in at the pier; if one is a moment late there is a squabble as 
to whether it should be disqualified, for nobody knows that it 
may not hold the heaviest basket; the men crowd round the 
weighing machine with anxiety as great as that of co-respondents 
packed in a divorce court; soon the awards are given; and the 
prize-takers go off exulting, the others with sickness in their 
hearts. 

It is not often that mankind shows itself to less advantage than 
at such a scene; but the episode is not yet complete. The reports 
in the newspapers, and the descriptive articles, have still to appear ; 
and what terrible performances these are! Not content with 
having made the oldest of British sports sordid and vulgar, the 
modern angler, moved in a new direction by the same impulse to 
histrionics for his own glory, must needs debase the currency of 
the English language. He is never simply an angler: he is “a 
disciple of old Isaac,” or a ‘‘ Waltonian,” or “‘ a rodster,” or ‘‘ a 
piscatorial expert.” He has never simply caught a trout: he has 
“‘ secured ”’ it, or “‘ succeeded in landing it,” or ‘‘ grassed” it. A 
trout is never simply a trout: it is “‘a speckled beauty,” or “a 
denizen of the deep,” or ‘‘ a member of the finny tribe.” A basket 
never simply weighs 10 lbs.: it “ brings down the beam” at that 
weight, or “‘ scales’ it. Those points may seem trivial and insig- 
nificant; but they are not really so. They are examples of the 
vulgarizing blight which has overtaken field sports generally, the 
new habit of regarding all sports as games of skill in which the 
pleasure of simply indulging in them is subordinate to the fierce 
delight of triumph. Apart from witnessing sport, the literature of 
the subject is the only evidence to which one has access; and that 
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literature is deplorably vulgar. We will not say that it is hope- 
lessly so; for there is still a British sport, the sport of fox- 
hunting, which has not been contaminated by the spirit of the 
age. You do not get a medal or a coffee-pot, or a sweepstake, 
when you are first in at the death in the hunting field. You get 
the brush only; and, as the brush has no intrinsic value, your 
trophy of the fox hunt has no degrading influence. It has never 
yet been called ‘‘ the posterior adornment,” which would certainly 
have had prominence in Land and Water and the Badminton 
Library, and an honoured niche in our Slang Dictionaries, if the 
cash nexus which has vulgarized so many British recreations had 
became established in fox-hunting. That is consolatory; and we 
have an access of hope for England when we realize, as we did after 
reading an article in Murray’s Magazine by Mr. George Lane Fox, 
that, while even the patricians in our great democracy are given 
over to the belief that fox-hunting is doomed to die, there are at 
this day more foxes in Britain, and more packs of hounds, than 
Britain ever possessed before. That is the result, the reward, of 
virtue ; but we must not hastily take it for granted that the tradi- 
tions of British field sports are in the hunting-field unimpaired. 
That is far from being the case. Modern democracy in sport has 
given rise to posturing of a curious kind. In the days of John 
Peel noblemen and yeomen hunted together in the most jovial 
way, without apprehending that the two classes were equal in all 
essential respects. Now, when they hunt together, they believe 
that they acquiesce in the doctrine of the equality of men. As a 
matter of fact, they believe nothing of the kind. They exchange 
loud familiarities; but neither the one class nor the other fancies 
for a moment that the noble is a commoner or that the yeoman is 
a noble. No generosity of condescension or of impertinence can 
undo the facts of nature. On the hunting-field, as in the tap-room, 
men cajole themselves into acquiescence in the theory of the 
solidarity of humanity ; but in that act they accept a fallacy. All 
men are equal before God and before the law; but they are not, 
never have been, and never will be, similar in instincts and in 
tastes. We may accept all the doctrines of Positivism, and we may 
convert all monarchies into republics ; but we shall never make the 
‘ theory of fraternity a truth. We shall never neutralize the con- 
sciousness of very distant cousinship. In short, as we realize when 
we ponder the facts of society in any republic, either America or 
France, the immortality of caste tastes makes “‘ the equality of men ” 
and the Republican ideal hollow shams for ever. We may 
genuinely equalize ourselves in the polling booths; but we 


shall never genuinely equalize ourselves in any other relationship 
of life. 
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’ Three years ago, on leaving Glasgow, in which he had been 
preaching, an eminent orator with a Nonconformist conscience said 
that he was deeply pained to find that the Monday newspaper con- 
tained only a fifth of a column of his theology while it had a whole 
page of football. He had not expected to find in Scotland a state 
of public mind of which that contrast was a reflex in miniature. 
Without being a heathen, one need not see eye-to-eye with that 
Doctor. Our country shall have entered upon an evil time if our 
daily newspapers take to reporting the pulpit as they now report 
Parliament and the playgrounds. It is no reputable feeling which 
is gratified when religion is made a matter of parade and publicity ; 
and it is no edifying spectacle which certain energetic Non- 
conformists present when, as in the British Weekly, they gossip 
about themselves and sacred things in the jaunty manner of the 
New Journalism. In short, religious originality blent with personal 
advertisement is not a wholesome influence. On the other 
hand, the liberality with which the newspapers treat the sports and 
pastimes of the people is perhaps the most auspicious sign of the 
times. It shows that all England is interested in sport. The 
country could have no healthier concern. The instinct of sport 
is natural to all healthy natures, and therefore it is absolutely 
righteous. Those who would curb it are moved less by tender 
consciences than by ignorance or by impious distrust of Nature. 
It does seem cruel to kill; but, by the creative decree, 


The whole little world we live in is a world of rapine and prey, 


and, even as dumb animals kill each other, man must kill the 
animals. Now, it is a fact that all the etiquettes of field sports, 
such as the rule that you must not shoot at a range beyond seventy 
yards, lest you should merely wound, are intuitively designed to 
make the necessary killing as little cruel as it possibly can be 
made. Is not the death of an ox in the slaughter-house much 
more terrible than that of a stag on the hill? Does the grouse 
which is shot suffer more than the barn-yard fowl whose neck is 
wrung? Does the Puritan shuddering at the godless savages 
who shoot a pheasant ever realize the significance of the fact that 
the turkey of his peaceful bourgeois dinner-table has been slowly 
bled to death? Perhaps he does not; and perhaps no modesty 
overtakes his self-righteousness when, denouncing the cruelty of 
angling, he eats a lobster which has been boiled alive. The startling 
truth is that the methods of the sportsman are the only humane 
methods of the killing which is universally necessary. Domestic 
killing is in every instance cruel. If we could get at the root of 
the Puritan antagonism to sport, we should find that it resolves 
itself into mere distrust of pleasure. If we had no pleasure in 
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using rod and gun our mentors would let us alone. They have no 
reason to think well of themselves on that account. The tender- 
ness of their hearts is the result of profound scepticism, rather 
than of superior acquaintance with the divine Will ; for it is surely 
deeply impious to suppose that in ordaining that all living things 
shall kill each other, the Deity should have condemned his creatures 
to constant subjective as well as objective pain. That thought, 
however, need not be dwelt upon. It is stated only lest any one 
should fancy that, in denouncing certain aspects of sport in 
modern times, we are enemies of sport itself. That is not so. 
We rejoice in sport; and it is in anxious hope that the influences 
which have recently arisen to its hurt will be stayed in their 
malign progress that these pages have been written. 


W. Eart Hopason. 


SOME FAMOUS PIRATES.- 


Srroiuine through the Naval Exhibition recently, I found myself 
wondering what sort of persons the pirates were—pirates of whom 
there are relics in the show at Chelsea who seemed always 
to be burying treasure, like the uncommercial man in the 
parable, for other people to use. The back shelves of the London 
Library yielded up some curious octavos on the subject, which, if 
he have never chanced upon them, I venture to suggest for the 
perusal of Mr. Clark Russell, when he is next in want of a rousing 
plot. 

Certainly there is something fabulous about the history of the 
pirates. This, perhaps, is not to be wondered at when one re- 
members that an air of fable surrounded the pirates themselves. 
Avery and Thatch, Roberts, Low, and Kidd, were names at which 
craven mariners grew pale, and the boldest a shade less braggart.. 
All persons who had. sailed the seas where they kept their sleep- 
less watch contributed something to the dreadful fame of the: 
buccaneers. No history failed of credence that had for subject the. 
bravery, the cruelty, or the splendour, of a pirate chief whose name 
had figured in Royal Proclamations, or whose exploits—real and 
imaginary—had been “composed into a play.” Avery, for ex- 
ample, was given out as married to the daughter of the Great 
Mogul, and in a fair way to start a kingdom of his own; and this 
imposing fiction was still in circulation when Avery, long retired 
from the seas, was starving at Bideford, and importuning ‘ some 
merchants of Bristol” for the proceeds of certain “‘ diamonds and 
vessels of gold” (plundered from a vessel of the Great Mogul 
himself) which he had delivered into their keeping. The great 
beard of Thatch, ‘‘ which, like a frightful Meteor covered his whole 
face’’ (and from which was derived its owner’s cognomen, ‘‘ Black- 
Beard”’), seems to have caused more terror on the high seas than 
ever Bluebeard’s did in the nursery, and is in fact described as 
having “frightened America more than any Comet that has 
appear’d there a long Time.” 

Then there were, at various periods, single acts of notable 
pirates that loomed large in men’s imagination, and the attesta- 
tion of which lent a kind of sanction and credibility to tales of 
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similar deeds on the part of other pirates. Pierre Le Grand took 
prisoner a Spanish vice-admiral. Lolonois captured Gibraltar. 
Morgan made himself master of Panama. Roberts, with the skull 
and cross-bones flaunting at his mizzen, swaggered into a harbour 
where twenty vessels lay at anchor, and the crews of all the twenty 
scuttled before him. When these things were known of four 
individual pirates, what Jack-o’-Lantern tale of any of the tribe 
was worth denying ? 

It was the same as to prodigies of valour. Thatch died in 
action with a man-of-war, pistol in one hand and cutlass in the 
other; but not until he had received sixteen wounds by shot and 
steel. So, again, as to deeds of horrible cruelty. Lolonois had slit 
the breast of a Spanish prisoner, plucked the heart out, and 
gnawed it. Low had lopped off the ears of an English merchant 
skipper, and made him eat them “ with pepper and salt.” When 
facts like those were attested, there was plenty of room for fable. 
But, fable or no fable, the Terror of the ocean was a very real one 
in those days. In the lone mid-seas no beacon was commoner 
than the flaming pile of some vessel which the pirates, after 
gutting it, had fired ; and when a pirate schooner sailed without a 
tag of corpses at her stern it was not unsafe to assume that there 
were sharks in that latitude. 

Briefly, the pirates had laid by the heels the maritime trade 
of the world. So great was the terror they inspired on all the 
trade-routes of the ocean, that the merchantmen would often sail 
hundreds of leagues out of their course to avoid them, and the 
panic that arose amongst an entire crew when overhauled by a 
pirate is at this day scarcely conceivable. 

Imagine a huge merchantman, well-armed and fully-manned, 
brought to an anchor by a rakish little vessel with the black 
flag at her mast, manned by a mere handful of desperadoes; the 
trading-vessel striking her colours without so much as firing a 
shot, her crew flinging their arms upon the deck and crying for 
mercy; while the captain of the pirates, his silken sash stuck 
full of pistols, stalked over the side and ordered up the treasure ; 
his crew meantime (if inclined for sport) devising ‘‘ something 
humorous” in torture for the prisoners. A very curious half-page 
of history! 

It is to be remembered, moreover, that in point of mere numbers 
the notable pirates of any particular period were seldom worth 
reckoning with. A single ship, with the Jolly Roger for ensign, 
might range an ocean, and individual pirates who had once made 
good their record of blood could bid “ Stand and deliver!” to all 
voyagers on all waters; their fame was blown through every sea. 
Roberts alone took four hundred sail before he was destroyed. 
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One asks, in wonder, Were not the seas policed in those days? 
Yes: in time of peace there were seldom fewer than a dozen 
men-of-war stationed off the American plantations, whose com- 
manders must have known well the routes most commonly taken 
by the pirates, since they were the routes which trade and com- 
merce sailed. One must conclude that the pirates were more 
diligent in their affairs than the police. 

It would be a far cry back to the beginnings of piracy; but we 
may just note how great and gallant a business it had become at 
the period of the civil wars of Rome, when the ocean-robbers had 
a full thousand sail, and ranged the seas, and ravaged the coasts 
in vessels brave with gilding, and sails of purple, and oars tipped 
with silver. These classical buccaneers, moreover, appear to have 
been entirely worthy of their calling. They had that cultivated 
taste for atrocities which by-and-by became the badge of all their 
tribe ; and I believe they are to be credited with the invention of 
plank-walking. 

To return to the moderns. It is to be observed that buccaneering 
as a business was confined to the piping times of peace. It would 
be more nearly exact to say that the pirate’s calling became a com- 
paratively respectable and quite legitimate one in time of war. The 
Jolly Roger was stowed away, the King’s colours replaced it, and 
your pirate dubbed himself aprivateersman. It was only necessary 
to obtain His Majesty’s commission. This was easily done; for 
when war was declared ‘‘ any vessels might get permission to attack, 
plunder, and destroy all ships and vessels belonging to the Prince or 
country they were at war with.” 

Some of the most distinguished and successful pirates had been 
commanders of privateers, or had served aboard them. Kidd 
makes his earliest appearance in history as a privateer’s captain, 
in which capacity he was sent with a King’s Commission to cruise 
against the pirates in the West Indies. England had command of 
a sloop in the same region. Roberts was second mate in the sloop 
Princess when Davis seized her, and Davis himself had been chief 
mate of another sloop. Avery began his career as chief mate of 
a merchantman, and White had served both in the merchant 
service and in the navy. 

But it was the privateering system in vogue during the wars at the 
end of the seventeenth and the beginning of the eighteenth century 
which, more perhaps than any other cause, encouraged the growth 
of piracy. ‘‘ Privateers in time of war,’ says Johnson, in his 
History of the Pyrates, ‘were a nursery for pyrates against a 
peace.” 

What should this horde of chartered plunderers do when there 
was no war to lend colour of legality to their plundering? 
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*‘ Having no further business,” adds their historian, “in the Way 
of Life they have been used to, they too readily engage in Acts of 
Pyracy, which being but the same Practice without Commission, 
they make very little distinction betwixt the Lawfulness of one and 
the Unlawfulness of the other.” 

Next may be noted, as another contributing cause, the vast 
numbers of seamen discharged and cast adrift at the conclusion 
of a war, who went struggling and begging al! over the country, 
Government offering no provision for them other than the stocks. 
When a new man-of-war was put in commission three times her 
complement of men offered themselves; it was like the struggle of 
£50 clerks for a vacant stool in a city counting-house, or of 
impecunious peers for a sinecure in the royal household. 

And now, what constituted a pirate, according to law, and what 
precise acts were they that piracy consisted in ? 

A pirate, in terms of statute law, was a common enemy, with 
whom neither faith nor oath was to be kept. 

If letters of marque were granted to a merchant, and he fur- 
nished out a ship with a captain and mariners, and they, instead 
of taking the goods or ships of that nation against whom their 
commission was awarded, took the ships and goods of a friend,— 
this was piracy. 

If a ship were assaulted and taken by the pirates, for redemp- 
tion of which the master became a slave to the captors, by the law 
maritime the ship and lading were tacitly obliged for his redemp- 
tion by a general contribution; ‘‘ but if it happened through his 
own folly, then no contribution was to be made.” 

If a pirate attacked a ship, and the master for his redemption 
gave his oath to pay a sum of money, it was piracy by the law 
maritime, though no money were taken. 

There were distinctions between piracy and felony. Thus, if 
an English pirate entered an English port and plundered a ship 
at anchor there,—this was not piracy, but robbery at common law, 
because not done super altum mare. 

Pirates taken in the act of piracy might be strung up at the 
main yard by their captors, ‘‘ without any solemnity of condemna- 
tion”’ ; and a general pardon of felonies did not extend to piracy. 

It sometimes happened that masters of ships, ‘‘ and other honest 
mariners,” were reduced to an act of piracy by scarcity of pro- 


visions, or by being driven on an inhospitable shore; but such 
instances are not common in piratical history, and, with the best 
desire in the world to give the devil his due, one is compelled to 
the conclusion that most pirates became pirates by choice. 

There was one, however, whose motive for ‘‘ going upon the 
account” has never been less than a puzzle to the historian of 
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piracy. A certain Stede Bonnet, a retired major, living in Bar- 
badoes, of good repute, and advanced in years, took it into his 
head to turn buccaneer. An analogous case would be that of some 
elderly ex-merchant of Mincing Lane, comfortably retired at 
Clapham, who should devote his evenings to cracking cribs in the 
suburbs. Why the major did it nobody has ever known; he was 
never quite sure himself; but there is a whole sheaf of reasons 
why he should not have done it. He had a sufficiency of means ; 
he was well educated for a Barbadoes major; and, what is more 
to the point than anything else, he was as little familiar with the 
sea as Pythagoras with the theory of billiards. Further, his bio- 
grapher, who sits aghast at the Major’s undertaking, observes that 
he was naturally a man of peace, and possessed of ‘‘ a seeming 
sense of virtue and religion, insomuch that any one would have 
thought him proof against such an abominable practice.” 

Nevertheless, Major Bonnet suddenly fitted out a sloop with ten 
guns and seventy men, dubbed her the Revenge, and stole out from 
Barbadoes one night as the clock struck twelve. He had a sad 
time of it. His men, finding him out, “began to show a Dis- 
respect, even to a Contempt, of all he said or did’’; and ended by 
turning him out of the command, which, by the way, was a sort 
of piracy upon Bonnet. Black-Beard Thatch was voted captain in 
his stead, and the Major continued aboard the Revenge as a com- 
mon seaman, until Thatch, having seized two or three vessels, 
entered one of them himself, when Bonnet regained the command 
of his own sloop. ‘ 

Profiting by a Royal Proclamation, he obtained a certificate of 
pardon ; but we find him afloat again presently, half privateersman, 
half pirate. Then he is full pirate once more, and quite a bold 
sea-dog this time; taking one vessel after another, and threatening 
the Governor of Carolina that if men-of-war were sent against him 
he would burn and destroy all ships going into or coming out of 
South Carolina. But a man-of-war was sent, and duly returned ; 
and with her came Bonnet, a prisoner. He made his escape from 
gaol, was recaptured, tried, sentenced, and hanged, with a round 
score of his crew to keep him company. His friends pronounced 
him mad; but Lord Chief Justice Trot, who tried him, seems to 
have attributed his downfall to “‘a too great regard for the Polite 
Literature and the Vain Philosophies of the time.” Thus, as a 
sadly punning commentator observes, was Bonnet bonneted. 

A much more accomplished captain of pirates was Edward 
Thatch, ycleped Black-Beard,—Thatch of ‘‘ the remarkably black 
ugly beard,” who was ‘‘a most hardened villain, bold and daring 
to the last degree”; Thatch who “would not Stick at the per- 
petrating the most abominable Wickedness imaginable”; Thatch 
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who generally ‘‘ married a young creature” before setting out on a 
voyage, and had some fourteen wives in all; Thatch, in a word, 
who ‘had not only the chief Rule, but the greatest Sway over his 
men of any Pyrate Captain yet known.” 

Truth to say, it needed a man of blood and iron to rule a pirate 
crew. Woe to the captain who showed himself weak or a coward! 
All pirate captains held their authority directly from their crews, 
and might be deposed by a vote of the majority. No captain was 
safe in his command who was not known for the strongest hand in 
the vessel; and with some of them it was a deliberate practice to 
maltreat their men, that there might be no doubt as to who was 
master. Thatch used to invite a couple of his crew to drink with 
him in his cabin ; and while the bowl was passing, he would cock 
a pair of pistols under the table, blow out the candle, and fire. 
A pilot who came out of this game with a shattered knee, asked 
the meaning of it. ‘‘D—n you!” returned Thatch. ‘If I didn’t 
kill one of you now and then, you’d forget who I am!” 

Thatch, however, was a commander of quite exceptional parts. 
If Bonnet had attempted to discipline his men in this fashion, he 
would probably have been shot through the head,—a fate that 
chanced to more than one buccaneer whose crew considered him 
smarter than was necessary with his pistols or his fists. 

It is clear, from the pages of Johnson and others, that the 
authority of most pirate skippers was little better than nominal. 
Those who kept the quarter-deck did so by sheer force of hand or of 
head, or of both. Other qualities apart, it was well that the captain 
should be able to hit harder, swear harder, and drink harder, than 
any of his men. Roberts was a sober man; but he, like Thatch, 
had a grip upon his crew that there was no disputing. In general, 
sobriety was regarded as a more than venial sin. There is record 
of the trial of a pirate by his mates, whose chief fault was that he 
would not get drunk. The court-martial, sitting around a rum- 
cask, with pipes and punch for pen and paper, found him guilty, 
and it would have gone hard with him had not one of the judges 
declared with a magnificent oath that he would shoot the man who 
attempted to hang the prisoner. 

In all matters that went by election, the captain had a double 
vote; and his word was more or less aughoritative in deci- 
sions as to the direction the vessels should sail in, as to 
proposals for attacking, and so forth. . But he must show 
himself enterprising and plucky, or his power was gone. Vane 
was put out of his command for declining to tackle, at the 
bidding of his crew, a merchantman that seemed disposed to 
show her teeth. 


A good navigator, if an otherwise capable chief, was always in 
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favour with his men, for the want of skill in navigation brought 
about a hundred mishaps in pirating. An unskilled navigator 
might sail for thousands of leagues and find no prey; worse still, 
he might sail himself out of provisions, and have to face a starving 
crew with no shore in sight. 

A strong captain exerted a certain authority in regard to the 
treatment of prisoners. Davis was for giving quarter whenever it 
was asked, and Roberts boasted that he never forced a prisoner to 
turn pirate. Bloody men, like Lolonois and Low, whetted their 
appetites with torture, and appeased them with wholesale murder. 
There was a rack in the hold, perhaps; and the captain’s locker 
might contain a thumbscrew or two. You might strip your 
prisoners and whip them naked up and down the deck, lash them 
to the catshead and drub them with cutlasses, or dismember them 
at leisure with a hatchet. If there were sharks around, you could 
drop your hands overboard, man by man, and watch for bites. 
It was policy now and again to give the crew a little diversion of 
this sort. 

Yet, upon reflection, what measure of mercy was to be expected 
from men towhom none was ever extended? Pirates who let 
their prisoners go free (after easing them of whatever they had 
negotiable) were really magnanimous in their behaviour; since 
they were quite aware that the liberated crew would lay informa- 
tion against them with the first man-of-war they passed, or with 
the authorities of the first port they entered. And when the pirates 
were taken they were lumped to the gallows in batches; strung up 
in fifties like figs; and justice would hurry to the halter a pirate 
whose raw wounds gaped, lest he should die in his own way on the 
prison straws. ‘‘ By G——! you’d do as much for me if you had 
the chance,’”’ exclaimed Low, while hitching the hemp on the 
throat of one of his victims. 

The customs and regulations most commonly observed on board 
a buccaneer were worth noting. 

Every pirate captain doubtless had his own set of rules; but 
there were certain traditional Articles that seem to have been 
generally adopted. The captain had the state cabin, a double 
vote in elections, a double share of booty. On some vessels it was 
the captain who decided what direction to sail in; but this and all 
other matters of moment were oftener settled by a vote of the 
company, the captain’s vote counting for two. The officers had a 
share and a half, or a share anda quarter, of all plunder, and the 
sailors one share each. 

Booty was divided with scrupulous care, and marooning was the 
penalty of attempting to defraud the general company, if only to 
the amount of a gold piece or a dollar. Every man had a full vote 
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in every affair of importance. Arms were always to be clean and 
fit for service, and desertion of the ship or quarters in battle was 
punished with death. On Roberts’ ship, a man who was crippled 
in battle received 800 dollars out of the common stock, and a 
proportionate sum was awarded for lesser hurts. Lowther allowed 
£150 for the loss of a limb ; and other captains instituted a sort of 
tariff of wounds, which extended to ears, fingers, and toes. In 
chase or a battle, the captain’s power was absolute, and he might 
shoot or cut down any who denied his command. Dicing and 
drinking were forbidden by special article in some vessels; but 
regulations under those heads would seem in general to have 
received greater honour in the breach than in the observance. He 
who first spied a sail, if she proved a prize, was entitled to the 
best pair of pistols on board her, over and above his dividend. 
Those pistols were greatly coveted, and a pair would sell for as 
much as thirty pounds from one pirate to another. In their own 
commonwealth the pirates are reported to have been severe upon 
the point of honour, and among Roberts’ crew it was the prac- 
tice to slit the ears or nose of any sailor found guilty of robbing 
his fellow. It was Roberts, again, who made the rule forbidding 
quarrels on board ship :—‘“‘ No striking one another on Board, but 
every Man’s Quarrel to be ended on Shore at Sword and Pistol.” 

It is a curious tale. One pieces it together from the pages of a 
few forgotten volumes that are scarcely now to be procured; and 
it is only through the bookworm’s study of mouldy print that an 
actual glimpse may be had to-day of the features of those vagrom 
outlaws of the ocean who held the maritime world in fee. The 
terrors of piracy have vanished, and the pseudo-romance of it 
vanishes too, as the reality is uncovered. Such feeble interest as 
now attaches to what was once the formidable fame of the pirates 
is not even esthetic; it is merely comic. No imaginative essayist 
discusses piracy as a fine art; but Paul Jones is resurrected as the 
hero of a musical burlesque. Poor Paul! and he is almost the 
only one of the whole buccaneering race whose story discovers a 
trace of the legendary gallantry of piracy. Paul, whose father 
had been head gardener to Lord Selkirk, plundered the Selkirk 
mansion of its plate, which he subsequently returned in a parcel 
to Lady Selkirk, with a letter of polite apology. It is the only 
notable example of its kind that I recall. For, indeed, what 
chiefly grieves the modern student of piracy is the difficulty 
(approaching impossibility) of identifying the dashing, magnani- 
mous freebooter of ocean romance, in the dirty and murderous 
skipper of the pirate-schooner of old reality. Do but sniff at the 
pages of Johnson, or of the several authors of the Buccaneers of 
America, and you cannot but feel that you have finally laid the 
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ghost of the hero-pirate of story and libretto. He no longer exists 
for you. He never existed at all. 

To understand the pirate’s calling as it actually was is to 
understand how foolishly impossible is the halo of romance with 
which some very delightful writers (the author of The Pilot is one 
of them) have striven to surround it. The task is not to be 
accomplished. The halo of romance is to the head of the pirate 
what Cinderella’s slipper was to the feet of her sisters, or Mam- 
brino’s helmet to the skull of Sancho. 

No: piracy rejects, upon the peremptory mandate of historical 
fact, all patent of nobility. The pirate is no more to be ennobled 
than the footpad. His differentiation from the commonest long- 
shore thief is merely that his emprise was on a bigger and more 
imposing scale, and his chances of profit enormously greater. 
The garb of hero is a giant’s robe to him. That certain moral 
element which is not to be disengaged from sincere heroism is 
lacking in all that is most distinguished and most brilliant in the 
annals of piracy. The pirate was necessarily a scoundrel, and 
necessarily also a cruel and bloody one. As Johnson is careful to 
point out, the sea-robbers who won the greatest repute, who 
inspired the greatest confidence in their crews, the greatest terror 
among their foes, were those who hourly proved themselves as 
ready for crime as for danger. Black-Beard’s authority owed more 
to his daily villainies than to the rooted belief of his followers 
that he was in league with and protected by the Devil himself. 
As for the risks of his adventures. The business-like pirate calcu- 
lated those as a jobber on ’Change estimates the chances of the 
market. He knew that he might sail for weeks and never take a 
prize; and that, per contra, a favourable wind might waft him a 
fortune in a shipful of gold dust or diamonds. England took 
£300,000 out of a single vessel. He might be wrecked, he knew, 
or he might be chased ashore among savages. If the savages 
did not broil him, they would probably crown him king. 

But the pick and pluckiest of the pirates died an inglorious 
death. The wheel of fortune, which seemed always to be carrying 
them upwards, sooner or later bore them under. There came an 
inevitable day when the man-of-war had the best of it, and the 
black flag had to strike to the colours of the King. Not one noted 
pirate in a hundred died betwixt the sheets. The shadow of the 
gallows went before him, and his last port was Execution Dock. 


TicgHe Hopkins. 


THE ANGLO-INDIANS. 


“Is that prowling 
Poor wretch a white man ? 
English? Oh, think to this ! 
Englishmen we! 
How did he sink to this ? 
Who can he be?” 
—Lays of Ind. 


We in England know very little about the conditions of social life 
in Anglo-India. Recently the tide of fashionable travel has set in 
that direction; but the birds of passage who migrate to the East 
arrive there at the best time of year, when the heat of the sun is 
tempered by cool breezes, when the country is one vast sheet of 
springing corn, when the gardens are gay with the sweet scented 
blossoms of English flowers. The Anglo-Indian is then seen at 
his brightest and best, enjoying the pleasant winter season, which 
is in striking contrast with the gloom and the monotony of the weary 
Indian summer; and English travellers carry away a cheerful 
impression of life in a country in which, food and labour being 
cheap and plentiful, they are entertained with a hospitality far 
more lavish than would be possible to them in their own country. 
This impression, however, is very superficial, and those who form 
it guard themselves against any knowledge of the darker side of 
the picture, by leaving India at the beginning of the hot season, 
when the pitiless sun beats down with renewed force on the closely 
cropped fields, baking them into the semblance of stone, and the 
scorching wind shrivels up the few last melancholy blooms of the 
rose. It is then that disease and death begin to stalk throughout 
the land, finding it all the more easy to wrest their victims from 
health and life because there is so rarely any skilled nursing to 
supplement the efforts of medical science. 

The struggle for existence in Great Britain having become 
severe, very many lads of good education and position are leaving 
us to take up posts in Civil Departments of the State, posts which 
either did not exist formerly or were given away in India to men 
of inferior social position. There are also many tea and indigo 
planters scattered throughout the country, and in the large towns 
an ever-increasing company of bankers, lawyers and merchants, 
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who again give employment to a subordinate class of overseers and 
clerks, many of whom are poorly paid, and utterly unable, when 
health or employment fails, to return to the mother country. In 
the present generation, a good many of these are men of mixed 
race, commonly called ‘“‘ Kurasians;” but they speak our tongue, 
profess our creed, and in many cases are descendants of the men 
who won India for the British Crown. Lastly, there is the multi- 
tude of poor, both European and Eurasian,—the dregs of the Anglo- 
Indian population, the ‘‘ submerged tenth” who, in the struggle of 
life, have been unable to keep their heads above water and to bring 
up their families in a creditable manner. These swarm in the 
Indian bazaars, a misery to themselves, and a discredit to their more 
prosperous neighbours. Of all those classes, beginning with the well- 
paid official, or the successful lawyer, down to the poor clerk or the 
shop-boy out of employ, or the miserable tramp by the wayside, it 
is perfectly true as the writer of the letter entitled ‘“‘ Wanted, Sick 
Nurses for India,” which was published in Tue Nationan Review 


for May, has asserted, that the inestimable boon of trained nursing 
in sickness can scarcely be had for either love or money; but it is 
impossible to expect that without further explanation the people of 
England can understand the difficulty of providing it. 

Bearing in mind the rapid increase of British-born subjects in 
India during the last thirty years or so, we must also keep in sight 


the fact that the numbers and the efficiency of sick nurses depend 
a good deal on the condition and extent of hospital relief; for 
hospitals are the natural training ground of nurses. As it 
cannot be denied that in Upper India hospital wards for European 
and Eurasian patients are exceedingly few, it seems scarcely 
necessary.to add that there is an equal want of trained nurses. 
There are in every town or large village throughout Upper India 
Government dispensaries, with wards for indoor patients ; but these 
institutions are almost without exception native establishments for 
the poorest class, and are not (as will be explained) suited for 
Europeans and Eurasians. For example, beyond a small pallet 
bed, the native patient requires no “kit.” He brings his own 
bedding, consisting of a sheet in summer, or of a blanket in colder 
weather, and his own “crockery and glass,” in the shape of a 
brass drinking goblet, and a platter of the same material, off which 
he eats his simple meal—with his fingers. The diet of a native 
patient is almost or entirely vegetable, and costs very little. The 
native looks with suspicion on clean hospital clothing. He realises 
that it may have come into contact with the vile bodies of low- 
caste patients. If too ill to look after himself, he prefers the 
ministrations of his own relations, howsoever ignorant and filthy 
they may be, to more capable nursing from a person of caste less 
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distinguished than his own. In fact, being entirely ignorant of 
the value of good nursing, the native patient has never missed it. 
The European, on the contrary, cannot curl himself up comfort- 
ably on a small pallet bed, without either mattrass or pillows. He 
requires a more liberal diet and a few elementary comforts in the 
way of crockery and spoons; and if a relation is admitted into 
hospital to look after him he would at least expect a chair for his 
friend to sit on, or a couch for him to sleep on, the white man not 
being able, like the native, to squat on a corner of the “‘ charpoy,” 
or pallet bed, during the day, or to stretch himself on the floor at 
night. Humanity requires, also, that the patient, if a white man, 
should have the benefit of a punka in very hot weather. All this 
is expensive, and makes the cost of every European patient much 
greater than that of a native. People in England who are accus- 
tomed to the perfection of their own hospitals, for all diseases, 
sexes, and ages—where the poor man has the benefit of the latest 
discoveries of medical science for the cure and alleviation of 
disease, with as good nursing as the rich man receives in his 
luxurious home—may find it hard to realise that in our vast 
Indian Empire in the second century of British rule (with the 
exception of large towns on the sea-board) the same system can 
hardly be said to have made a beginning : that our poorer country- 
men, when laid low by illness, must fight the battle with disease in 
their own crowded and ill-ventilated dwellings, and that patients 
of higher social position are, as regards trained nursing, very little 
better off. 

True to the traditions of their race and sex, English ladies in 
India have often stepped into the breach, providing both invalid 
diet and nursing ; but such casual aid is not always at hand, and I 
can recall terribly sad instances, during long years spent in India, 
of bright young lives cut short and succumbing to disease where the 
result might have been different had the patient been properly 
nursed. Happily, the fond mother or sisters in their quiet English 
home never realized the sad details of those lonely death beds ! 

Let us imagine the case of a young forest officer or civil 
engineer struck down by fever or by liver disease in his solitary 
camp, and sent in to his small bungalow at the principal station, 
where the civil surgeon, anxious to give him the utmost benefit of 
his medical skill, can procure no better nursing for him during the 
intervals between his visits than that of the ignorant though kindly 
Indian servants. In these enlightened days no one who understands 
the value of skilled nursing can fail to see that much preventible 
suffering and loss of life must be the inevitable result. 


Why have the reeds of our countrymen in this matter been so 
long neglected ? 
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The explanation is that where there are. few hospitals there are 
few trained nurses; and that when the existing native hospitals 
were built our countrymen in India were so few that their wants 
were not taken into account, and in later years these institutions 
have not kept pace with the times. 

It may be hoped that, as regards women and childrenat least, a 
better day has dawned. The Medical Branch of the National Asso- 
ciation, commonly known, after the lady to whom it owes its origin. 
as the ‘Countess of Dufferin’s Fund,” has began a new era of 
hospital relief for women throughout India. Order, cleanliness, and 
decent privacy have been introduced into the native hospitals for 
women. Already there is a great increase in the number of pa- 
tients, and poor European and Eurasian women have received 
some measure of relief. Clinical teaching being required for 
numerous women medical students, patients have become profitable. 
The Association has not, however, done much,—partly for lack of 
funds, and partly because its operations are avowedly in behalf of 
native women. 

The common acceptation of the term ‘‘ women of India,” as 
generally understood in England, is misleading. Domiciled 
Europeans and Eurasians who are born, bred, and die in India, 
leaving their children to fill their place, are really “‘ women of 
India,” for they have neither part nor lot in any other country. 
Unfortunately for our poor countrywomen, however, philanthropy 
has given a narrower interpretation to this expression. They 
have not been included in various schemes for the relief and 
improvement of the ‘“‘ women of India.” Native women alone are 
benefited. Cannot we help both? Would not the purity of our 
intentions towards themselves be better understood and appreciated 
by Indian women, were the duty which lies nearer to us, that 
of providing for the wants of our own countrywomen, better 
fulfilled? All teachers of youth know the value of ‘“ object 
lessons ’’—how a picture will succeed where abstract teaching has 
failed. Would not our teaching come home with greater force to 
the simple child-like minds of native women if they saw our 
theories put into practical shape? European missionary ladies have 
for years been impressing on them the value of education, and ex- 
plaining to them the superiority of our system of medicine and of 
nursing. Recently they have had the two branches of the National 
Association, the social and the medical, anxiously striving to amuse 
and instruct them, and to cure their bodily ailments ; but they 
cannot fail to be aware how little has been done to provide the 
blessings on which we profess to set such store for their poor Anglo- 
Indian neighbours, who, in the larger towns, live in the bazaars 
around their dwellings, untaught and untended, breathing a moral 
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atmosphere which, happily for most of us, is beyond the horizon of 
our imagination. 

A great deal has been written and said about the sufferings of 
Indian women in childbirth for want of capable midwives ; but have 
people in England ever realised how many of their poor country- 
women in India have no better aid in their hour of need than these 
same native “‘ daies”” or midwives? There are in Upper India so 
few properly qualified women of that class that even those who are 
willing to pay highly have great difficulty in securing help. It is 
quite true that, unlike the inmates of Zenanas, Kuropean women 
have no objection to seeing male doctors (neither has the poor 
man who drinks small beer any prejudice against champagne) ; but 
that is simply because the superior article is out of reach. If 
so many hospitals and charitable agencies of various sorts are 
required in our own country to bring medical aid and qualified 
midwives within the reach of poor women, they are doubly neces- 
sary in India. From the highly educated Englishman down to the 
native hospital assistant, the doctors there are almost all Govern- 
ment servants, whose official duties have the first claim on their 
time and energies. Even the native doctors who fill the lower 
grades of the service are always attached to some Government 
hospital or dispensary. In their leisure time they do visit pro- 
fessionally among the poor; but the fees they charge put them too 
often beyond reach. 

All this tends to establish the argument that hospitals are the 
natural refuge of the poor in illness. For various reasons, home 
nursing is unsuitable, and it is too costly. Therefore, if we in- 
tend to make an effort towards supplying better nursing for young 
Englishmen of the upper class, for whom the writer of “‘ Wanted, 
Sick Nurses for India” pleads, let us establish our scheme on the 
solid foundations of humanity and common sense. Let us, in the 
first place, supply charitable hospitals for the poor, who are utterly 
unable to help themselves. These institutions will train nurses for 
those who can afford to pay them. For example, the scarcity of 
qualified midwives in Upper India is caused by the entire absence, 
until very lately, of lying-in hospitals. It may be hoped that the 
hospital for such cases lately opened in Agra by the Countess of 
Dufferin’s Fund (in which there is a ward for European patients) 
will prove a boon to very many more than the women admitted 
within its walls, and that the midwives trained there will in due 
course spread themselves over the province, replacing the ignorant 
native ‘‘ dai,” who will finally disappear. 

Money is the chief thing needed. In our Indian high-schools 
and military orphanages there are hundreds of girls who would 
rake excellent nurses if funds for their training were available. 
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It will be difficult to raise large sums in the Anglo-Indian com- 
munity of India itself. They are either officials, dependent for 
their living on pay and pension, or lawyers and merchants who, 
having no pension to fall back upon, are striving, while health and 
strength last, to lay by for old age. Few of either class, in 
these days of depreciated silver and increased cost of living, have 
anything to spare. The ‘‘ moneyed class,” which is composed of 
Indian gentlemen and nobles, could, if they would, give very sub- 
stantial aid. Europeans in India (although so little place has been 
found in these institutions for their own countrymen) have, ever 
since the existing native hospitals were built, contributed to their 
support, and rich Indians should surely help to build hospitals for 
European patients. By far the larger number of poor Christians 
in India are people of mixed race. Both humanity and self-interest 
constrain Indian gentlemen not to neglect the needs of these people, 
who are allied to them by blood, and have become indigenous to 
their soil. Whatever the destiny of India may be, and even were 
the Government to change hands, the Eurasians would still remain 
a cause of weakness, if not of positive danger, if discontented and 
disloyal; but they would be a cause of strength if bound to the 
rulers of the land by ties of sympathy and gratitude. 

Our own duty towards this despised race is perfectly plain. 
Many Englishmen have contented themselves by saying that in the 
Eurasian are combined the vices of both races with the virtues of 
neither. They forget that if he is as black as their fancy has painted _ 
him, their own neglect may have helped to make him what he is. 
Those who have really interested themselves in this subject know 
that, although, like every other human being, the Eurasian can 
sink to the lowest depths of degradation, he is equally capable of 
improvement amid more favourable conditions. The children of 
that race, who fill our diocesan and other schools in India, are 
intellectually, morally, and physically superior to the boys and 
girls of thirty years ago in the same schools. ‘Then, besides 
Kurasians, there are in India many people of pure European 
extraction, whose forefathers have either elected to settle in India 
or have been forced by stress of circumstances to do so; and that 
is an increasing class. To bring this home to the reader, let us 
imagine the case of a working man who has been tempted from 
England in the service of a railway company, or of a private firm, 
by the offer of a higher salary than his skill could command at 
home. So long as health lasts and he conducts himself well, his 
prospects are undoubtedly good ; but if his health breaks down, or 
he loses the confidence of his superiors, he is dismissed, and finds 
himself stranded in a country far from kith and kin, where there 
is scarcely any organised charity, and few hospitals in which he 
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can find refuge. He moves into some den in the bazaar; and, 
having heard that a new line of railway is to be opened, or some 
other employment to be had at another station, he begs a free pass 
by rail from the chaplain, and sets off to look for work. When he 
gets there he finds many other applicants with stronger health and 
better antecedents. He moves elsewhere ; and, after a weary and 
fruitless round he returns poorer, shabbier, and more degraded 
than when he set out. He has probably left a young wife, who 
during her husband’s prolonged absence has become quite penni- 
less, living in the bazaar in an atmosphere so depraved that it is 
said to be without parallel even in the slums of East London. 
Can it be supposed that, if overtaken by the pangs of impending 
motherhood, she is a less fit object of pity and charity than the 
zenana lady in her luxurious home? 

Our Anglo-Indian brethren of the upper class have in the past 
been much to blame for this state of things; but the task of 
remedying the evil without assistance from England is now beyond 
their power. Our own Church is working valiantly in this long 
neglected field. Amidst much apathy, discouragement, and 
lack of funds, itis striving to reclaim and elevate these people, and 
devoted men and women, under her guidance and authority, are 
trying to eradicate ignorance and vice. Other religious ‘‘ denomi- 
nations”’ are doing the same good work; but they all complain 
that the stream of English sympathy and benevolence, which 
appears to flow from an inexhaustible source in behalf of the so- 
called ‘‘ heathen” in India, trickles very slowly, or ceases 
altogether, when it is a question of helping those people of their own 
race who, though in virtue of their birth nominally ‘ Christian,” 
by their manner of life dishonour that creed, and discredit its teach- 
ing in the eyes of their Indian fellow subjects. The justice of the 
sentence ‘“‘ Unto whomsoever much is given, of him shall be much 
required,” commends itself to the wisdom even of this world ; and 
people to whom God has given ample means, intellectual enjoy- 
ments, and comfortable homes to shelter them from the gross 
temptations which so easily beset the poor cannot, even if they would, 
rid themselves of their obligations to their fellow men. The short- 
comings of our poorer Anglo-Indian brethren are undoubtedly great ; 
but if weighed in a balance against the sins of omission towards 
them, on the part of their more fortunate fellow countrymen who 
might have helped them to become better men and women, and have 
not done so, are we quite sure which way the scale would turn? If 
only some of the benevolent people of England whose hearts and 
purses are always open to appeals in behalf of suffering and erring 
humanity will take up this long neglected question, and if, as the 
writer of ‘‘ Wanted, Sick Nurses for India ” suggests, some devoted 
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Englishwomen will put themselves at the head of the movement, 
the reproach will in time be taken away from England that those 
of her children who are far enough away to be “ out of sight” are 
beyond the reach of her benevolence. 

The political economist might ascribe the moral degradation of 
the low-born Eurasian to climatic influences and the mixture of 
races. He would maintain that the Eurasian cannot flourish in 
Indian soil or hold his own in the battle of life against the educated 
native. He might think that the only possible solution of the 
problem regarding the race is that it should gradually “ die out.” 
The recent census will help to prove whether the numbers of these 
people are sensibly diminishing, or whether, as appears to super- 
ficial observers, they are on the increase. Even in the former case, 
the process of extinction will be very slow ; and is it congenial to our 
better feelings, worthy of our creed, or consistent with our practice 
at home, to allow these people to perish, without lifting a hand to 
aid them? In England we confer the boon of education on every 
boy and girl, and all our charities and schemes for social improve- 
ment are based on the principle of controlling and mitigating the 
severity of the pitiless natural law which decrees “‘ the survival of 
the fittest.” Our Hospitals open their doors alike to the deserving 
and the unworthy. The bread-winner of a poor family receives the 
full advantage of medical skill, and careful nursing, although his 
half-starved children are very unlikely to develop under his 
guardianship into vigorous or capable citizens. The hand of pity 
lifts the sickly babe out of the gutter, and with unwearied tender- 
ness fans the feeble flicker of life in its frail body, aithough when 
restored to strength it must be returned to its native misery. 
Surely we might deal similarly with our Anglo-Indian brethren. 

Within the limits of the North West provinces alone, there is 
a wide field for philanthropic work. That region has only one 
public hospital for this class of patients, and that is an institution, 
moreover, which, owing to the absence of comfort and proper 
appliances, is deservedly unpopular. The railway companies have 
shown a good example in providing some hospital relief for their 
own workmen ; but even they have not paid much attention to the 
subject of nursing, which plays such an important part in our 
hospital system at home. Thus, in this part of India nurses from 
England would find a ready market for their skill among patients 
of the upper classes, and voluntary nurses a still wider field for the 
work of mercy. 

The hardship which presses most heavily on the poorer class is 
the entire absence of any convalescent hospital, which, in a 
climate like that of the N. W. Provinces, would naturally be found, 
if it existed at all, in one of the Hill Stations of Naini Tal or of 
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Mussoory. Year after year at the beginning of the hot season the 
poor see many of their richer European neighbours, including most 
of the ladies and children, taking flight to the hills; but to the 
great majority of the poor escape from the Indian summer is as 
clearly impossible as a voyage to the moon. 

Now that railways have made travelling cheap, a struggling 
clerk or shopman might bear the expense of the journey if there 
were charitable institutions, similar to those in our own country, 
which are such a boon to the poor when they break down under 
the pressure of daily toil, in which he could take refuge. In the 
N.W. Provinces, if a working-man loses his health he must 
recover as best he may in the sweltering heat of the Plains, or 
prepare to die at his post. He must watch his wife and children 
fading for want of the fresh mountain air within a few hours’ 
journey, and yet so hopelessly far off! 

Last year the foundation-stone of a hospital for all classes was 
laid in the Hill Station of Naini Tal. It is, however, being built 
by private subscription ; and, as the greater part of the money has 
been given by native princes and noblemen (in other words, by the 
only rich men of the province) for building native wards, our poor 
countrymen must wait for a share of the boon until rich and 
benevolent Englishmen come to their rescue. 

Happily, with regard to medical relief for European and Eurasian 
women, improvement has begun ; but their position, in this province 
at least, cannot be understood without giving a brief history of the 
rise and progress of the ‘“‘ Countess of Dufferin’s Fund,” which 
was established, in 1885, for the purpose of providing better 
medical relief for ‘‘ the women of India,” especially of the class 
called ‘“‘ parda-nashins,” who, by the customs of their country, are 
unable to consult male doctors. This project was highly com- 
mendable; but in the N.W. Provinces at least the Association 
has earned unpopularity among Anglo-Indians. The first result 
of the effort made by it was to throw light on the arrangements 
about medical relief for women generally. They were found to be 
in a very backward condition. For European and Eurasian 
women there was practically no relief, and the few hospital wards 
for native women were so wanting in decent privacy and comfort 
that they were scantily supplied with patients. There were no 
trained sick nurses, and neither lying-in hospitals nor qualified 
midwives. This being the condition of female medical relief, the 
Association took the only: reasonable course. Joining hands with 
the Government, it undertook to reform the whole system of 
hospital relief for women in the province, and in the interests of 
medical tuition (without which medical relief cannot advance) to 
create an ample supply of patients. In this it has been completely 
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successful. These women, however, are not ‘ parda-nashins,”’ 
nor have any of them (save the few who prove the rule) any special 
need of female doctors; but they are the sick and helpless poor, 
who in every civilized community have the first claim to charitable 
hospital relief. The Association has searcely reached the threshold 
of the Parda; but it has accomplished even a higher and nobler 
task in extending the area of charitable hospital relief so as to 
include many poor respectable women, who under the old system 
would never have entered institutions where no respect was paid to 
the natural modesty of their sex. This being the character of the 
work it was felt that all poor women, without respect to race or to 
religion, should have been helped, as far as possible, in proportion 
to their needs ; and, although the claims of European and Eurasian 
women have not been altogether over-looked, help has been given 
grudgingly and of necessity, and in too small measure. Hence it 
remains for the women of England, not only to urge the needs of 
these ‘“‘ women of India,’”’ but to provide means of relieving them. 

It must not be forgotten that the working-man who leaves 
England for India has rarely the means to come back, even if he 
wishes to do so. He settles in the country and becomes “a 
domiciled European.” Unless he takes a wife out with him, he 
probably marries a woman of mixed race ; his children intermarry 
in the same way; and in many cases the line of demarcation, 
as regards complexion between them and pure natives, becomes so 
narrow that it is invisible. That should give them added claim 
to English sympathy. In this vast city of London alone, hundreds 
of earnest men and women are spending time, energy, and money 
on schemes for the benefit of the natives of India. Vast sums are 
spent in equipping missionaries to carry the light of civilization 
into the heart of our Indian Empire, and to do battle against the 
ancient religions of the East. The Indian National Association is 
holding its meetings in our midst, striving to promote social inter- 
course between the races, and pleading for help towards improving 
native women’s schools. The committee of the medical branch of 
that Association, whose beneficent work has been described, in- 
cludes our Gracious Queen; but all these benevolent efforts have 
passed over the heads of one class of Indian citizens, who have 
been allowed to wallow, almost unheeded, in such a slough of 
ignorance and misery that they may be forgiven for losing (as 
undoubtedly many of them have lost) all belief in the goodness of 
God-or man. 

E. L. Rosertson. 
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Once upon a time a philosopher, using Pope as a spring-board, 
uttered the uncompromising paradox that ‘‘ an honest God’s the 
noblest work of man.” It is a proposition which will go far too far, 
for present occasions. It points, however, to a corollary which no 
one can reasonably refuse: namely, that the interest of paper 
paradises is mainly biographical. Nobody cares to discuss the 
potentialities of the Republic or the Utopia from the present, or any 
past, point of view; but both have a high interest historically as 
gauges of contemporary polity. Personally, of course, they are price- 
less documents. If you would discover of what a man is essentially 
capable, get him in a rapture; and it is because St. Augustine went 
into two—the very alpha arid omega of human aspiration—that the 
De Civitate Dei and the Confessions visit us so nearly. Paradises on 
paper are, it would seem, products of subjectivity and the Zeitgeist. 
Of the two forces, the first is always worth our study, and the 
second may be. 

And so it is that, when we have read News from Nowhere*, we 
lay it slowly down (it is a pretty poem) with mingled feelings con- 
taining this little substratum of comfort, that now at least we know 
Mr. Morris. This various person, this dazzling creature who 
has at times irritated and bewitched a large part of London, com- 
posed of equal parts of antiquary, artist, poet, upholsterer, scolder 
of dons, and sympathetic retailer of old-time stories, has revealed 
himself, and, behold, he is one of us. He might be in the City, 
familiar with its banquets; he might be in the Record Office, loving 
its parchments and faded caligraphy ; he might be (and is he not ?), 
like any mother’s son of us, reliant, warm-blooded, fond of beauty 
and not inclined to analyse or dig far down for it, proud of his 
broad chest and clean limbs and pardonably inclined to think they 
count for something, impatient of restraint and fond of short cuts. 
That seems to be the “ real Mr. Morris,” and we may assuredly not 
quarrel with so engaging a specimen of our genus. But, if I may 
say so, ‘‘il a les défauts de ses qualités.”” If he is more generous, 


* News from Nowbhere; or, the Epoch of Rest. Being some. chapters from a 
Utopian Romance. By William Morris, author of The Earthly Paradise. London, 
1891, 
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he lacks the comprehensiveness of Plato (Plato would never have 
abolished slavery by freeing the slaves or killing their owners) ; if 
he is more in earnest, he wants the urbanity of Sir Thomas (Sir 
Thomas would not have used the word “‘ damn” twice in as many 
lines [{p. 176} ). The difference seems to be that he writes as a man 
of affairs, while they wrote as men of ideas; he is angry, they were 
philosophic. Now, it is to be confessed, after reading this last of 
the apocalypses, that philosophy is the wear for a convincing 
paradise-maker. Mr. Morris, with his fine human impatience, has 
been tempted into being superficial, at cutting off leaves, instead of 
striking at roots; and again, with his artistic appreciation of blue 
distances and hazy retrospects, he has been ravished away into con- 
structing a future which shall consist mainly in rejuvenated 
relics. Is that scientific; is it history? We may doubt it. 
Relics shorn of their feretories are apt to look inadequate. The 
fourteenth century was well as an epitome of the thirteenth and a 
forcing-bed for the fifteenth. How will it logically follow the twenty- 
third or sufficiently prepare the twenty-fifth ? 

But does Mr. Morris (who may have a sense of humour some- 
where) wish to be taken seriously? I pay him the doubtful com- 
pliment of believing that he does, and venture to indicate the two ~ 
fallacies which betray his structure. He has, I conceive, exaggerated 
the dependence of human nature upon its environment: he is con- 
vinced that the conditions of human welfare are physical. Ground- 
ing on the first, he would violently overthrow institutions and 
compel freedom ; enraptured with the second, he has allowed his 
perceptions to govern his reason. The result is not an earthly, 
but an earthy, Paradise ; and the change of adjective makes all the 
difference between an honest recognition of rank and a state of 
blank complacency which in a savage or one of the lower animals 
we should call grovelling. Let me hasten to justify. 

When Mr. William Morris went to sleep one night and thereupon 
began his vision, he found himself in a leisurely country, geographi- 
cally familiar, but socially incredible. It seemed the difference of 
winter and summer. He had left behind him a time of repression 
and mechanical observance, and had leapt into a region of ample 
growth and a fruity abundance of physical delight. The sun shone 
daily (although it was but June) ; all the women were fair; the men 
were strapping ; the buildings, shops, halls, and houses, were intelli- 
gently and lovingly built; the trees, the flowers, the birds, the very 
sky spoke more frankly and enthusiastically to his grateful senses. 
Everything he had ever loved (and here his speech frequently 
bewrays him) was before his eyes—frescoed walls, pictured 
mythology, bold design in glass and ‘ pot-ware,” costly damasks 
and embroidered webbings, drapery rather than dresses, medieval 
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bridges instead of iron ones; a teeming, expansive growth instead 
of a concentrated, introspective, fevered struggle. Buxom girls in 
fresh cotton gowns kissed him for morning greeting ; they held his 
hand as they talked; they leaned on his shoulder as they served 
him attable. Broad-shouldered youths, in doublet, and hose, and 
metal girdles curiously wrought, acted as his guides and grooms, 
and opened to him, as they toiled, their light young hearts and 
enthusiasms. 

Humanity at large was an extension of these types: the units of 
the world kissed freely, and mankind was really akin. So deep- 
seated, so far-reaching, was this sense of brotherhood that all the 


-watch-dogs of society hitherto known to experience—parliaments, 


police, soldiers and sailors, priests and newspapers—had vanished 
or been relegated as curious relics (duly labelled) to museums and 
national galleries. There were no organizations for national de- 
fence: the Continent appears to have shared the lack of things 
defendable. There were none for mutual defence: every man 
was coheir of his neighbours. Community of goods, free exchange 
of husbands or wives, exemption from authority external or in- 
ternal, of conscience or of police, complete fairly enough the attri- 
butes of the new State. 

Yet, with all this and more which was strangely new, Mr. 
Morris found a great deal which was old, much which his trained 
eye detected to be ‘‘ fourteenth-century work.” Furniture, the 
patterns of chintzes and friezes and cornices, dress, architecture, 
speech and language, locomotion, were fresh from the times 
of Chaucer and the Painted Chamber ; so, largely, were manners. 
The folk-moot, to be sure, was somewhat more antique; but it 
might easily have stood for a County Council in its dotage, and we 
have no details as to the extent of its jurisdiction. In matters 
of faith and ethics there was the same curious mixture of revival 
and departure. There was an appreciation of Nature and her 
simpler manifestations reminiscent of Chaucer; there was a keen- 
ness of sensuous pleasure never attained by our English poet and, 
plainly, nourished on Boccaccio. By the side of this there was a 
delight in laborious work, in physical toil, and a corresponding 
distrust of books and learning which must be confessed a strikingly 
new feature, not warranted by experience of History or of Nature, 
but springing from causes whose ultimate roots Mr. Morris was 
at no pains to probe deep. The population had not increased for 
a hundred and fifty years, and yet was wholly altered in physique 
as well as in temper. The English nation had disappeared. The 
race was now Italian: artistic, not serious ; sensuous, not specula- 
tive; emotional and yet superficial; energetic and yet self- 
indulgent. 
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The spirit of the new days, of our days, was to be delight in the life of the 
world ; intense and overweening love of the very skin and surface of the earth 
on which man dwells, such as a lover has in the fair flesh of the woman he 
loves ; this, I say, was to be the new spirit of the time. (p. 147.) 


The spirit of the new time loses nothing in the emphasis of its 
exposition. 

Mr. Morris’s inquiries into this bizarre state of things elicited 
the explanation that it had been forwarded by a Trafalgar Square 
massacre, a universal strike, and a capitulation of employers so 
wholesale that there were thereafter no “employed” in the 
modern sense. With hired labour ceased ‘ forced” labour ; and 
** commercialism” ceased. And, ‘‘ commercialism” once gone, the 
conditions of the pre-commercial life and that life itself veritably 
revived. Love was pre-commercial, and love, it seems, was sexual 
instinct. Beauty was pre-commercial, and Beauty was a physical 
attribute and connoted health. Religion, pre-commercial or not, 
had utterly vanished from the State and the individual. Man could 
now conceive of nothing higher than he saw or felt; he asked 
nothing more than to grow with the plants and birds. Positivism, 


even, as a curious passage shows, was not practised, because it was 
so obvious. 


In times past, indeed, men were told to love their kind, to believe in the 
religion of humanity, and so forth. . . . But now, where is the difficulty in 
accepting the religion of humanity, when the men and women who go to make 
up humanity are free, happy, and energetic, and most commonly beautiful of 
body also, and surrounded by beautiful things of their own fashioning, and a 
nature bettered and not worsened by contact with mankind ? (p. 148.) 


Faith, therefore, is a condition of religion ; and, since there is 
nothing behind appearance, there is nothing to believe. The 
consolations of this life without faith are, it will be noticed, ‘‘ free- 
dom,” happiness, energy, ‘“‘ beauty of body,” and artistic environ- 
ment, all subsisting vividly in consciousness; and, of these, 
freedom, it is manifest, has a physical basis and may be licence, 
happiness consists in material comfort and sensuous satisfaction, 
the other three explain themselves. And then there is another 
passage which contains the ideal of these splendid creatures. 
Ellen is contrasting her times with the past. In the old days, 
says she,— 

You, grandfather, would have had to work hard after you were old; and 
would have been always afraid of having to be shut up in a kind of prison along 
with other old men, half-starved, and without amusement. And as for me, I 
am twenty years old. In those days my middle age would be beginning now, 
and in a few years I should be pinched, thin and haggard, beset with troubles 


and miseries, so that no one could have guessed that I was once a beautiful 
girl. (p. 177.) 


There is something ludicrously artless in this deliverance, some- 
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thing of a complacency too naive, in fleshly perfection, frankly 
finite and not a little pitiful. It is as if a pheasant were endowed 
with sensibility and lamented the moulting season. 

A great Nature-worship has set in; everything points to a deep 
joy in mere sensation, and to a deeper, vaster ignorance of what 
underlies it. Flesh is not grass; it is God. Why seek farther ? 
Why find types, emblems, figures in this good life? ‘‘ Why indeed’’? 
thrills Ellen. Hear her.— 


She led me up close to the house, and laid her shapely sun-browned hand 
and arm on the lichened wall as if to embrace it, and cried out, ““O me! Ome! 
How I love the earth and the seasons and weather, and all things that deal 
with it, and all that grows out of it,—as thishasdone! . . . . The earth 
and the growth of it and the life of it! If I could but say or show how I love 
it!” (pp. 227-8.) 


This is finerhythm and a fine apostrophe. Itis a strong utterance, 
only too sincere. To some of us its power shrivels with the 
discovery that this growth is adequately represented by luxuriant 
development of matter, this life by the quivering of the atmosphere 
under a summer heat, this rapture by the purposeless flutter of a 
butterfly recking neither of its chrysalis nor of its bourne. Then 
comes, naturally, the thought of Death. Now, the thought of Death 
is kept away as much as possible. We have to gather the new 
views from scattered hints and ejaculations. Here is the opinion 
of old Hammond, the Sage and Choragus of the little comedy. 
** My friend, you must know that we are too happy, both individually 
and collectively, to trouble ourselves about what is to come here- 
after ’’ (p. 114)., Elementary for a Sage! Next, here is Ellen’s 
view. Ellen is the Zeitgeist embodied and a poetical figure. She 
has been talking of the contrast of her cottage life, working hard 
when she chooses and because it makes her “ prettier to look at 
and healthier and happier,” and the cottage life of the nineteenth 
century, hard work willy-nilly, old age, wrinkles and scanty locks. 
**T love life better than death,” she concludes; and it is not hard 
to discover what life implies to her. Now take the Oxford Student 
(new style). ‘‘ What is to come after this”? asks Mr. Morris, 
musing over some art-work of the period. ‘I don’t know, we will 
meet it when it comes,” is the answer. Quien Sabe ? 

- « « « « What of hereafter ? 
Credat Judeus! Who knows, till we try, 


What humours a Heaven may not furnish for laughter, 
What sorrows a Hell, when to-morrow we die ? 


Last, take Dick the hero, the young Adonis of this enchanted 
garden. Autumn saddens him: he won’t think of it. ‘It is then, 
in the autumn, when one almost believes in death.” (p. 282). Here, 
then, is the new creed concerning the Last Things: a creed in the 
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main obstructive, timid, agnostic. And then one thinks of Socrates. 
‘“‘T cannot persuade Crito, my friends, that I am that Socrates who 
methodizes each part of the discourse; but he thinks that I am 
he whom he will shortly behold dead, and asks how he should bury 
me. But what I some time since argued at length, that when I 
have drunk the poison I shall no longer remain with you, but shall 
depart to some happy state of the blessed,—this I seem to have urged 
to him in vain, though I meant to console both you and myself. . . . 
You must have a good courage, then, and say that you bury my 
body.” And then, “‘ Crito, I owe a cock to Asclepius ; will you 
remember to pay the debt”? There is more significance than 
humour in such a last speech. It is a creed in little. And one 
thinks, again, of Francis of Assisi with his ‘‘ Welcome, Sister 


Death!” and his “‘ educ de custodia animam meam”’ as his swan- - 


song of aspiration and release. This is poetry; more, it is 
philosophy itself. Now, since Death is a fact and the nature of Life 
an open question, it is still a choice between a transcendentalism 
which gazes through the veil and sees a dim vista behind it and a 
hedonism which stiffens it with embroidery that it may be the 
harder to rend. But to the ostrich in his native sand Death proves 
himself still a potent fact. 

The Greeks worshipped spiritual beauty, and embodied it in 
physically beautiful forms, because Greek humanism coalesced 
with Greek idealism, and made such forms true abstractions, true 
figures of ideas. Hence Greek philosophy went abreast of Greek 
art: one defined, the other expressed ; one manifested what the 
other saw. Nature was impressed with the God-like, and Greece 
confessed a fine Pantheism. The Franks found Christianity with 
Hellenism behind it. In a blend of both with their own passionate 
realism, they gave us Christian art and ethics. Man to them—as 
to the Greeks—was a kernel in a husk, a horned snail straining 
forward, hampered by a shell. Abstraction took the form of emblem 
rather than of symbol, a loveliness of acts rather than of types. The 
God-like—God—was seen through nature, and the Christian world 
bowed before Pan-en-theism. For Greece, Nature was God; for 
Italy, God was Nature. Narrowas is the thread of reasoning which 
separates the two, it shows itself real in Phidias and in Botticelli, in 
Spenser and in Plato. Love is the instinctive longing of the 
soul for Beauty. Beauty? It is the transfiguration of Truth. 
Truth ? It is the identification of subject and object. And where 
may that be found? With God. These are not Mr. Morris’s 
approximations. With him Beauty receives the definition of the 
hareem, Truth is a facgon de parler, and God disappears. ‘‘ La 
question de Dieu,” said a Parisian editor once,* ‘“‘ manque 

* The story is Emerson’s; in his address on ‘‘ Worship.” 
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d‘actualité.” It may be so, of course; but it is at least consistent 
with Pantheism or with transcendentalism; and either of 
these hypotheses is tenable, and can satisfy reason or hope. 
That of Mr. Morris and his school, one may take leave to say, will 
satisfy neither. A race of fleshly perfection, worshipping pheno- 
mena, relying on appearance, arguing from sensation ; a nation of 
strong men and fair women, conscious of their own growth and of 
their country’s, owning an art which springs from and is directed to 
Nature, Simplicity, Truth, which yet sees no significance, no shadow 
behind these comely forms, dreams no future, owns no standard, 
accepts no explanation, needs no justifying. This is a strange race, 
impossible, and to most of us unsavoury. Moreover, these wild 
results are to spring from the slaughter of ‘‘ commercialism,” and 
the extinction of class-slavery. 

But it is as ungracious as idle to quarrel with a poet. We must 
be thankful for what is best in him and give him his full meed of 
rope. To argue or to exhort is as little beseeming as to complain 
that Fra Angelico’s Beatific Visions would ultimately pall. Only, we 
may remember that the Frate offers us a convention of various 
concepts, and that Mr. Morris invites us to realise his beatitudes. 
Giovanni is singing T’e Deum with his face to the altar ; Mr. Morris 
is preaching in the vernacular with his face to the people. And 
when a preacher tells you of his ideals, suggests that you should 
make them your own, urges you (finally) to assist in their accom- 
plishment, it is lawful to inquire how far they meet your case. To 
many, I presume to say, they will fall absurdly short of a dignified 
or even reasonable existence. ‘‘ Grant her in health and wealth 
long to live”’ is, it must be owned, a somewhat gross petition. But 
it is Mr. Morris’s ideal. Longevity, sprouting health, ample 
satisfaction of appetite, meet you at every turn. It is true he 
abolishes money and private property ; but that is not abolishing 
wealth. The goal of the wealth-seekers is the satisfaction of 
appetite, and it is a finite view to take of existence that it has no 
aims more extended than that. 

In sober truth, the very pith of the scheme is materialistic, the 
humanism of a sensuous temperament which sees the beauty of 
appearance and is too indolent or too indifferent to look deeper. 
“This world and the growth of it and the life of it!” It is all 
very real to Mr. Morris, and hence his poem smacks of the soil, 
“has a kindof taste.” This body, glowing with the flush of health 
or the sun-given gradations of rose-pink, carnation and red-brown, 
—this body of ample bosom curving and heaving like the waves of 
a morning sea, supple throat, well-set head, glossy hair inviting 
homage and caress,—this radiant body he will clothe in silken 
tissue and cloth of finest web. Its round arms shall be girt with 
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barbaric bracelets of bold design ; he will hang quaint chains round 
its brave throat and circle its waist with a zone of damascened 
steel. This lovely animal shall be frank and winsome; her mouth 
shall smile to yours in kisses, her fingers thrill you with their 
touch. She shall be yours if you will, dwell with you and bear 
you children as lovely as herself. The prospect would be pleasant, 
would be well-nigh perfect, if one could so gaily assume a be-all 
and end-all here. But if the pretty clay which Mr. Morris handles 
so tenderly and, withal, wistfully, should haply prove no more than 
mere seeming and the veil of another principle? Other pleasures 
there assuredly are than the glow of sunshine on the cheek, the 
light of desire in the eyes. Work, hard work, is good, but not so | 
good as its end, and it may vary in degree. The earth and the 
growth and life of it, again, signify somewhat other than man and 
the growth and life of him. If thought and consciousness are 
not the reality of man and the index of his possibilities and origin ; 
if it is more momentous what he feels than what he thinks 
and (therefore) what he is, then Mr. Morris’s anxiety to have done 
with commercialism and caste and class-slavery are natural enough. 
But he will not abolish slavery by abolishing capitalists and em- 
ployers (even assuming that every master is a villain and every 
man a martyr), and the fact that there is another and a worse 
slavery inherent in every one of us and eradicable only from with- 
in, points out that Mr. Morris’s cherished remedies are but skin- 
deep, and no permanent remedies at all. Animal love and animal 
beauty, ‘‘ the lust of the flesh, and the lust of the eyes, and the 
pride of life,” are very volcanoes, breeding eruption and riot ; 
burning fiercely, they scorch, and may not always be quenched 
by being let loose. 

And this is the kind of slavery which to escape is life indeed. 
And Mr. Morris knows no way, or hints of none. He will sing of 
battles and victories of labour over capital; he will prate of the 
extinction of money and the advent of days when Steinberg Cabinet 
and Latakia shall be had for the asking ; but, had he condescended 
to history further, he would have known that in times a few 
decades removed from his fourteenth-century a remedy was offered, 
a way opened to secure at once enjoyment and freedom, emancipa- 
tion and dignity. Remove the sting of slavery and slavery itself 
is of small account. See to what a man essentially is, or may be ; 
and it matters nothing what he has or has not. ‘“‘ Sanctissim: 
Paupertas,” the thirteenth-century substitute for ‘‘ Pretiosissim: 
Voluptas” of the good time coming, was not the cold bride of » 
rapt ascetic, but the virgin (radiant through her tatters) who 
proclaimed the doctrine of serene destitution—happiness indepen- 
dent of mere possession—and the spouse of a man who looked -on 
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Nature with the tender eyes of the Nazarene, and saw behind the 
phenomena of life the great shadow of God. The teaching of the 
Sermon on the Mount may be extravagant, may be fanatical; but 
it was lived by thousands of “slaves” in the thirteenth-century. 
It may be Oriental; but it was realised in Italy and in England. 
Much of it may be the Platonism of Alexandria, the mysticism of 
Philo ; but an unlettered poet of Provencal blood lived its life and 
incarnated its substance. The Sermon on the Mount was spoken 
again in the Cantico Degli Creature—the Song of Created Things— 
and means and obstacle to man’s independence, Sacrament and 
Carnality its antitype, sank before self-respect, the joy of real 
existence, and the spontaneous worship of a simplified being 
imaging the primal Simplicity,—the One, the Great, and the All. 
Hence Mr. Morris’s plan of ‘‘ Simplicity made easy ”’ pales before 
the old achievement of ‘‘ Simplicity shown difficult.” In the one 
case mechanism is exhibited in the very absence of apparent 
mechanism; in the other case triumph follows as the fruit of 
strenuous endeavour. Hence we may gather the futility of this 
‘* Vision ;” hence, too, we may see, if we will, the real remedy and 
goal of our groaning efforts. It lies, as all that is of value has 
ever lain, in education and renunciation. Pare off what is clay 
and clogs aspiration; foster what is ether and strains towards its 
fount. Now, this will not be accomplished in a.p. 2050, and may 
be not in a.p. 8050. For this reason alone, perhaps, it will not 
please Mr. Morris. Heis impatient of attainment; effort irritates 
him. His house at Hammersmith, he tells us, is dingy and irksome. 
His vision tells him of a sylvan Thames, a spacious archi- 
tecture and splendid trappings for glorified carcases; he is in a 
hurry to begin. But Mr. Morris—poet, artist, seer, though he be— 
must face facts: he must (he really must) read history. And if 
History tell him that the spirit of the time (not the spirit of a clique 
or two) is for Socialism and against Individualism; if she tell 
him that humanity can be transformed by transforming the 
institutions which are of its own making; if she tell him that free 
love by the light of Nature and the pampered lives of intelligent 
animals will stimulate innocence, fine art, and the higher existence ; 
if she tell him that it is possible to revive the accidents of the 
fourteenth-century without a vestige of the religion which (good 
or bad, Catholic or Lollard) was its very breath; if, lastly, she 
assure him that the good of the Race has:best been served by 
indulging the appetites of its grosser parts and leaving the soul to 
find its level-in a slough of sensuality and drowsy oblivion—if 
History tell him this, there’s an end of the matter. History cannot 
lie though Historians can. But history will tell him nothing of 
the kind. Tthe course of the world tends otherwise. Antinomianism 
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(ephemeral convenience!) will spring indeed in a transcendental 
atmosphere, and flourish under Pantheism. Human nature needs 
no encouragement to begin to make excuses. But nowhere does 
it crop up with so chaotic a rankness as in this latter-day Neo- 
Epicureanism of artists who ignore their’ souls and of poets who 
despise philosophy. And History is probably saying to herself, 
*‘Here is a man of parts whose eyes are open and his mind firm. 
If, notwithstanding, he must needs propose that Instinct should 
govern Reason, I can teach him nothing. But at least I can laugh 
at Instinct flouting Plato and Dante, Shakespeare, Spinosa,; and 
Fichte.” For History has a sense of humour. 


Maurice Hewtett. 
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THE PERSECUTED RUSSIAN JEWS. 


He who would treat of Russian affairs finds a peculiar difficulty 
in his way. It appears to be part of the policy of the Russian 
Government to prevent, by a rigorous censorship of the press, their 
own subjects or any foreign inquirer from obtaining knowledge of 
the truth. Even as at Rome in the old days of the temporal power 
of the Popes, when the only information to be obtained by Roman 
residents came to them filtered through the columns of the 
ecclesiastical journals, so, in Russia, a cordon sanitaire is erected 
around the nation, as though knowledge were a plague, to be kept 
out at any cost. Whether this policy arises from a consciousness 
that Russian affairs will not bear complete investigation, or from 
the need to keep a vigilant eye on Nihilism, or from a feeling of 
dislike to Western interference, it is not easy to say. Moreover, in 
discussing the treatment of the Russian Jews, such information as 
can be obtained is poisoned at its source. The apologists for Russia 
and the friends of the Jews both write with bias. According to the 
Russian, the Jew is nothing less than a pest, a sort of mischievous 
death-bearing microbe, to be crushed out at any cost. Let the 
Jewish apologist appear, and the scene instantly changes. The 
Jew then becomes the useful citizen, persecuted, out of jealousy, for 
his very virtues. It is our duty to examine the evidence, such as it 
is, as judicially as possible. 

There are three things to be carefully distinguished. There 
is what may be called the normal condition of the Jews ; there is 
the abnormal condition ; and the abnormal may be sub-divided into 
the two heads of persecution at the hands of the Government, or 
legalized persecution and persecution at the hands of the mob, or 
illegal persecution. 

First, then, we must consider the normal condition of the Russian 
Jews. Whether this normal condition can be rightly called one of 
persecution is really a matter of opinion. . Where any section of a 
population labour under disabilities peculiar to themselves, it is 
difficult to say whether that section can be rightly called perse- 
cuted or not. The English Roman Catholics to-day labour under 
certain disabilities, which a short time ago Mr. Gladstone 
tried to remov2; but it would be absurd to say that they are 
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persecuted. So, too, at one time the Jews and the Nonconformists 
in England laboured under disabilities, which were so serious 
and so rigorously enforced that it would not involve a serious strain- 
ing of language to say that they were persecuted. Now, the 
normal condition of the Jews in Russia, the condition in which they 
lived long before Western Europe began to be horrified with tales of 
Russian persecution, was one of the most stringent disabilities. 
Those disabilities are so extraordinary that most Europeans outside 
Russia would agree that they amounted to persecution. This, 
however, is a matter of opinion. The first great fact is that, with 
a few exceptions to be hereafter noted, the Russian Jews are 
compelled to live within a certain district, which is called a “‘ Pale.” 
This Pale lies along the Western and South-Western frontier of 
Russia, and consists of the provinces of Old Poland, Western 
Russia, Ukraine or Little Russia, and South Russia. Within this 
comparatively small portion of the Russian Fmpire the unfortunate 
Jews are pent upfrom the time they first see the light till the day 
of their death. The number of Russian Jews may be put down at 
somewhere between four and five millions. With the exception of 
about 750,000 privileged beings, the whole of this great people are 
pent up within the Pale. They are deemed too degraded a race to 
set foot within the precincts of Holy Russia. The late Emperor © 
Alexander the Second, it is true, did something to mitigate their 
condition, by decreeing that Jewish artisans should be allowed to 
settle outside the Pale, and by encouraging the education of Jewish 
youths, so that they might become university graduates and 
members of the learned professions, to whom also permission to live 
outside the Pale is accorded. This good work has, as we shall see, 
been practically annulled. One other class has permission to live 
outside the Pale. This is the class of the merchants of the first guild, 
who have paid for five years within the Pale a subscription of 1,000 
roubles annually, and continue to pay it afterwards. Even they, 
however, are hampered with conditions. They cannot, for example, 
take all those dependent upon them with them; only their 
children under the age of twenty-one can be taken. That is not 
all. Great obstacles are placed in the way of the education of 
Jewish youths. Those who may attend the higher schools and 
the universities are restricted to 10 per cent. of the students 
within the Pale, 5 per cent. of those outside of it, and 3 per cent. 
of those at St. Petersburg and Moscow. The intention obviously 
is to prevent Jewish youths from obtaining the positions that 
bring with them the privilege of living outside the Pale. The 
restriction is particularly irksome in the towns, chiefly within the 
Pale, in which the number of Jews is very large. It is put into 
force even in the case of schools founded by Jews with the special 
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object of teaching their own youth. Then, even when a Jew has 
obtained a good education, he is debarred from many careers. He 
may not, for example, be an army doctor, or a veterinary surgeon, 
or an engineer, or a civil servant. He may not be an advocate 
without the special “permit” of the Minister of Justice, which is 
hardly ever given. The unlucky Jew is compelled to pay, besides 
the ordinary taxes, a special tax for the relief of the Jewish poor, in 
addition to the tax for the rest of the poor ; a special tax on Jewish 
purveyors of meat, from whom all Jews are compelled by their 
religion to buy their meat ; a candle tax, on the lights used in Jewish 
houses on the Sabbath ; a tax on the rents of houses, shops, and 
warehouses, used by Jews; a tax on the profits of many industrial 
enterprises carried on by Jews; a tax on capital money bequeathed 
by Jews ;.a tax on wearing apparel peculiar to Jews, and on skull- 
aps worn in the synagogues ; and a tax on printing offices used by 
Jews. The Rabbis are prevented from obtaining proper educational 
advantages. Synagogues cannot be built in any street in which 
there is a Greek church. Towns with less than a certain number 
of Jews cannot have a synagogue at all. Then, any Jew in Russia 
not born there is treated as an alien vagrant, and may be sent to 
prison. This law is most harshly applied. It not unfrequently 
happens that a Jew is treated as an alien vagrant simply because, 
whilst it is known to his neighbours that he has lived in the country 
all his life, he cannot prove the place of his birth. Even the decree 
-of Alexander the Second allowing artisan Jews to settle outside the 
Pale is, as I have said, practically annulled, because many of the 
Jews who took advantage of the decree are now declared not to be 
artisans at all. What is an artisan seems to depend upon the 
good will and pleasure of the police agent. Finally, the Senate, 
the Supreme Court of Appeal,‘invariably construes the law in a 
sense adverse to the Jews. Thus, in addition to the statute law, 
there is a body of judge-made law which in the aggregate is 
exceedingly oppressive. 

Such, in the main, is the normal legal condition of the Jews as 
stated by Jewish apologists. The Russians seem willing enough 
to admit the charges. Their chief complaint is that, owing to the 
laxity of the Government and the corruption of poorly-paid officials, 
the restrictions have been much too gently enforced. They deny 
that the Jew suffers any persecution in. merely being compelled to 
obey the laws that have been passed to regulate his conduct as a 
Russian citizen. Whether the Jews do suffer persecution in being 
compelled to obey the laws, which we have mentioned is a matter 
of opinion. Here, in England, it would undoubtedly be deemed 
persecution. To confine the Jews to particular counties, to debar 
them from numerous professions, and to submit them to special 
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taxation, would }e an intolerable affront to our notions of humanity. 

We have now to consider the abnormal condition of Jewish life 
in Russia. In 1881 certain riots, in which the Jews were attacked 
by the peasants, occurred. Presumably in consequence, certain 
laws were put into force by Ignatieff, at that time Minister of the 
Interior. They are the notorious May Laws of 1882. The follow- 
ing is their text :— 

(1.) As a temporary measure, and until a general revision has been made in 
‘@ proper manner of the laws concerning the Jews, to forbid the Jews henceforth 
to settle outside the towns and townlets, the only exceptions admitted being 


in those Jewish colonies that have existed before, and whose inhabitants are 
agriculturists. 

(2.) To suspend temporarily the completion of instruments of purchase of 
real property and mortgages in the name of Jews; as also the registration of 
Jews as lessees of landed estates outside the precincts of towns and townlets, 
and also the issue of powers of attorney to enable Jews to manage and dispose 
of such property. 

(3.) To forbid Jews to carry on business on Sundays and on the principal 
Christian holidays, and that the same laws in force about the closing on such 
days of places of business belonging to Christians shall, in the same way, apply 
to places of business owned by Jews. 


(4.) That the measures laid down in paragraphs 1, 2, and 8 apply only to - 
the Governments within the Pale of Jewish Settlement. 

It is stated by Jewish apologists that, finding it impossible to 
obtain the consent of the Council of the Empire presided over by 
the Grand Duke Michael, which is the regular legislative body, to 
the passing of the May Laws, Ignatieff resorted to the expedient of 
having them passed on the plea of urgency, as resolutions of the 
committee of Ministers. As they are called temporary, this is 
probably true. A temporary law in Russia may apparently remain 
in force to the end of time. There might possibly have been room 
for doubt as to whether the Jews were persecuted before the May 
Laws; but that they are persecuted now there can be no doubt 
whatever. It was bad enough for the Jews to be kept within the 
Pale. Now there is formed a Pale within a Pale. Debarred from 
residence’ in the country, the Jews are crowded into the towns, 
where there were already far too many of them to-make honest 
livings. This new enactment spells misery, starvation, death, 
and moral disintegration. Then, again, the provision com- 
pelling the Jew to work on his Sabbath, and to keep holiday on 
Christian Sundays and festivals, is more than an affront to the 
religious feelings of the Jews: it seems to have been inflicted out 
of sheer hatred, because it is difficult to see what good is to be 
obtained by it. Besides the legalized persecution, there is an 
illegal persecution—that is to say, persecution which is inflicted 
in defiance of the law. This is the pillaging and outraging of the 
Jews by the peasantry. Every now and then Western Europe is 
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horrified by hearing of some organized attack by the peasants upon 
the Jews. The cause appears to be that the peasants, a grossly 


ignorant population, seeing that the Jews are treated as an inferior 


race by the Government, look upon them as fair game for robbery, 


and imagine that the Government will not display any great. 


activity in the interests of law and order. The Jews are in many 
cases creditors of the peasants, and therefore unpopular. Lastly, 
it is said that the Russian Government have decreed the whole- 
sale expulsion of the Jewish population. This, of course, would 
amount to a very gross form of legalized persecution. If the 
expulsion is carried out completely, it will be one of the greatest 
outrages committed by a State since the time when the Jews were 
expelled from Spain, and were sent in ship-loads about the 
Mediterranean coasts, to seek new homes, which were constantly 
refused them, till they died in their ships, rotting and spreading 
pestilence in ‘Italian ports. It seems probable, however,: that the 
Russian Government mean the deportment to be carried on by instal- 
ments over a series of years. This in itself will be sufficiently cruel. 

Now we come to the causes of this treatment of the Russian. 
Jews. It is difficult to arrive at the truth on this point, because 
what is alleged by-one side is as constantly and as strenuously 
denied on the other. Yet there must be some reason for the 
persecution. Otherwise we should have to attribute to the Czar and 
his advisers a fiendish hatred or a capricious insanity. It may be 
taken as quite certain that the Russian Government believe them- 
selves to be justified by the facts of the case, with which they must 
necessarily be well acquainted. Any other supposition would be 
unfair to Russia. Let us, therefore, examine categorically the 
offences ‘of which the Jews are said to be guilty. 

First, however, it must be noted that the Russians appear to 
have no special dislike to the Jewish religion. The Russians are 
tolerant in matters of religion. If the Jews do suffer in any degree 
on account of their religion they do so in common with Roman 
Catholics, Lutherans, and others. It is said, however, that since 
the accession in 1880 of M. Pobiedonostzeff to the office of Pro- 
curator to the Holy Synod there has been less tolerance towards 
non-orthodox Russians than formerly. Again, the Russians do not 
appear to hate the Jewsasarace. They gladly welcome a convert 
from Judaism. Indeed, they offer inducements to conversion 
—inducements which do them little credit. They have provided 
that a Jewish child on reaching the age of fourteen may embrace 
Christianity without the permission of his parents ; that a convert 
is freed from taxes for three years; that a convert shall receive a 
small sum of money down; that a husband or a wife who is con- 
verted may, if he or she wishes, annul the marriage, and that in 
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case of the husband he is not to be obliged to keep his late wife ; 
that the wife so deserted cannot marry again; and that the male 
children may be given up to the converted husband for baptism. 
These are some of the bribes offered by the Russian Government. 
It is wonderful that so few Jews are moved by them. They 
certainly lead to cruel and immoral results. Clearly, then, the 
origin of the Russian animus against the Jews does not lie in 
religion or in race. The cause must lie somewhere in the Jews’ 
economic or social relations to the rest of the population. We 
must, therefore, examine the allegations made against them in 
respect of their economic and social conditions. 

1. It is alleged that they refuse to work with their hands—that 
is to say, in the language of economists, that they are not producers 
of wealth. This is denied by the Jewish apologists; but it is 
probably true to some extent. The very fact of the Jewish Sabbath 
falling on a different day from the Christian Sabbath precludes the 
Jews from being employed in factories. This is presumably the 
cause of the enactment in the May Laws referring to the Sabbath. 
Besides, it is notorious that the Jews have always had a peculiar 
genius for trading. Always and everywhere they have been famous 
as traders, and it would be strange if the Russian Jews were an 
exception to the rule. Thecharge, if true, forms a very insufficient 
ground for persecution. 

2. It is alleged that they act as usurers and middlemen, and 
‘exploit’ the peasantry. That the Jews act largely as money- 
lenders and middlemen is admitted by their apologists; but it is 
strenously denied that they ‘“‘exploit” the peasantry. It is said 
by the Jews that they are a necessity to the peasants—that they 
ask a lower rate of interest, and are not so exacting as regards 
their legal rights as the other Russian money-lenders. It is clear 
that advances of money to the peasants are necessary: the 
Government has established Banks for this very purpose. To do 
justice to the Jews as traders, money-lenders, and middlemen, we 
must take the whole circumstances of their history into account. 
There were two causes why the Jews became money-lenders. 
First, the race had theological reasons, or rather theological 
notions singularly devoid of reason—for the Church denounced the 
taking of interest as sinful. Another cause was that dislike of the 
Jews was carried so far that they were excluded from almost all 
other ways of making a living. Consider their history at Rome. 
Under Clement the Eleventh and Innocent the Thirteenth the only 
trade allowed them was that of old clothes, rags, and scrap iron ; 
and their treatment nearly everywhere has been similar. Then, 
the Jews were continually liable to expulsion. Is it strange that 
they should not have settled down to any form of business where 
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much stock-in-trade was required? It was not the Jews’ fault 
that they became a race of money-lenders ; neither was it their 
fault that they exacted a high rate of interest. To begin with, we 
know that the rate of interest was naturally much higher at one 
time than it is now. For example, in 1228 it was fixed at 12} per 
cent. at Verona; in 1270 it was 20 per cent. at Modena; in 
France, by an order of Philip the Fair, it was fixed at 20 per cent. 
after the first year of loan. Thus, what may now appear usurious 
interest was not really so. Even if the Jews did take usurious 
interest, we can blame them only when we forget that weak 
security means high interest, and that the Jews had often no 
security at all. Further, if the Jews of to-day are usurious, it is 
surely excusable when we consider that they are the descendants 
of men who were driven into usurious habits by the wrong-doing of 
those who lived about them. The fact is that the Jews have 
become a race of money-lenders by force of circumstances. This is 
true of the Russian Jews as well as of the others. The Russians 
themselves are to blame for stimulating this tendency of the Jews 
by compelling them to live within the Pale. The natural effect of 
this is to increase the Jews’ difficulty in making a living so much 
that they are driven into fraudulent acts. Moreover, as it is not 
likely that a Russian peasant would have any substantial security 
to offer, the Jew may be excused for asking high interest. From 
the days of Judas downwards he has had an ill name in money 
matters. The reason is obvious. A much larger percentage of 
Jews than of Christians are money-lenders, and men are never 
very fond of their creditors. If there were as many Christian 
money-lenders as Jewish ones, the Christian would have an equally 
bad name. 

3. It is alleged that the Jews do not coalesce with society 
generally. This must be true to some extent. The observance of 
the Jewish Sabbath and other festivals tends to keep the race 
apart. Their habits, their ideas, their mental stocks-in-trade, are 
so different from those of the rest of the world that they cannot 
quite think and act asothersdo. When Shakespeare made Shylock 
forbid Jessica to take part in the Carnival he probed human nature 
to its depths.— 


‘* What! are there masks? Hear you me, Jessica: 
Lock up my doors ; and when you hear the drum, 
And the vile squeaking of the wry-necked fife, 
Clamber not you up to the casements then, 

Nor thrust your head into the public street, 

To gaze on Christian fools with varnished faces ; 
But stop my house’s ears,—I mean my casements : 
Let not the sound of shallow foppery enter 

My sober house.” 
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Now, as they were in Shakespeare’s time, the Jews are neces- 
sarily a separate people. That naturally makes them unpopular. 

4, Itis alleged that they encourage drunkenness. This is stoutly 
denied by the Jews. It seems certain, however, that a great pro- 
portion of the liquor trade is in their hands. This is no discredit 
to them : it testifies to their superior energy. All that can be said 
upon the subject is that, while they do not actually encourage 
drunkenness, they provide the means for it. 

5. It is alleged that they are smugglers. This is apparently 
admitted ; but, on the other hand, the Jews are the class who live 
on the European frontier. In order to make this a fair charge 
against them, it would have to be shown that they are greater 
smugglers than a Christian population similarly situated would be. 

6. It is alleged that they are forgers and coiners. Here again 
their position on the frontier gives them great facilities. They 
have the coining and forging done for them by their friends in the 
adjoining state. How would Christians act if similarly placed ? 

7. It is alleged that they shirk military service. It is absolutely 
impossible to form any opinion on this point, because both sides 
prove their own case with the mathematical certainty to be derived 
from statistics! Prima facie one would suppose the Jews to be 
disinclined to military service. 

8. It is alleged that they give adherents to Nihilism. Taking 
into account the treatment they have received, one cannot be 
surprised if Jews were found among the Nihilists; but as a matter 
of fact only about two Jews, and those converts to Christianity, 
have been found among them. 

Such, substantially, are the main accusations made by the 
Russians against their Jewish fellow-citizens. It is almost certain 
that the first three are the really powerful ones. It is almost equally 
certain that they have some foundation in fact. From what is 
known of the history and character of the Jews, we are compelled 
to believe the charges. I do not say that that reflects any discredit 
upon the Jews. The Christians have to. attribute to their treat- 
ment of the Jews in the past much of the imperfection of the 
modern Jews. What really moves the Russians to active persecu- 
tion is the vast number of Jews they have within their dominions. 
There are many more Jews in Russia than there are in any other 
country. Then the Jews are a people of very superior intelligence 
and industry. As Shylock said, ‘‘there are no drones in their 
hive.” Wherever they are, and in almost every walk of life, they 
are able to give a good account of themselves. It is easy, therefore, 
to understand that where they are very numerous they must give 
occasion for much jealousy. Moreover, they multiply quickly. 

These, then, appear to be the true reasons for the persecution of 
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the Russian Jews. Are they adequate reasons? Admitting that 
the Russians have cause for irritation and provocation, one cannot 
think that they are justified in adopting a policy which is flagrantly 
cruel. It may be said for them that, just as the Australians have 
resolved to receive no more Chinamen, the Russians are quite en- 
titled to rid themselves of a class of citizens which they consider 
undesirable. The cases, however, are not quite parallel. Whilst 
the Chinese migrate to Australia, the Russians, by conquest or 
otherwise, obtained a country in which the Jews lived. Indeed, the 
Russians speak of the Jews as a legacy from Poland. This being 
the case, as they have made themselves masters of the Jews, they 
must make themselves their protectors also. It is monstrous for 
them to say, ‘“‘ We do not like you; you must therefore go.” What 
would be thought of an English Government which, sick of the 
trouble of governing Ireland, were to solve the problem by exiling 
all the Irish Nationalists ? That would be cutting the Gordian knot 
with a vengeance! This policy of the Russians in making life 
intolerable for the Jews, or in exiling them, is cruel, immoral, and 
inexpedient. That it is cruel is clear enough. It is immoral 
because it is a mean shirking of responsibilities. It is inexpedient 
because the Russians are really ridding themselves of a valuable 
class of citizens. The Jews have always been financially impor- 
tant. Owing to their money-making habits, they were very early in 
European history of enormous value to kings and governments. 
It may safely be said that the Jews were by far the most taxable 
class. The kings knew this well, and, even in the face of popular 
opposition, they often took good care to support the Jews. Charles 
the Fifth allowed them a rate of interest higher than that which 
he allowed to other people. On the other hand, the kings often 
treated the Jews hardly in order to raise money. They treated 
them as the tyrant Dionysius is said to have treated his friends— 
that is, as vases full of good wine, which he broke when he had 
emptied them. Philip Augustus of France absolved all Christians 
from their debts to the Jews, on condition that he got one-fifth 
for himself. Even so long ago as the time of Vespasian, a_poll- 
tax of half a shekel was imposed on the Jews at Rome, and this 
tax is said to be still paid in another form. All sorts of indignities 
were put upon the Jews, in order that they might subsequently 
be commuted for a money payment. At Toulouse, it was 
customary to slap the Jews on the face at Easter time; at Beziers, 
to stone their houses from Palm Sunday to Easter; at Rome, to 
make them run races during the Carnival. All those indignities 
were abolished, and a money payment substituted. Shylock had 
good reason for saying that ‘ sufferance is the badge of all our 
tribe.” There can be no question of the value of the Jews as a source 
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of revenue. When they were expelled from a country, financial 
embarrassment invariably followed. Edward the First of England 
expelled them, and lived to regret it. They were expelled from 
Spain in 1492, by Ferdinand and Isabella, to the number of 
170,000, and the loss of the Jews to Spain may be fairly placed 
among the causes of its subsequent decay. Russia should ponder 
these things. 


C. B. Roynance Kent. 
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Tue Life of Archbishop Tait (Macmillan), by R. T. Davidson, D.D., 
and W. Benham, B.D., is a careful record of an active and eventful 
eareer ; but it falls infinitely short in personal and general interest of a 
masterpiece of biography such as Stanley’s Life of Arnold, with 
which from some points of view it suggests comparison. The 
authors have deliberately, no doubt, yet we cannot but think un- 
luckily, chosen to keep in view the special student of Church 
history rather than the general reader. They have overweighted 
their book, especiaily in the second volume, by giving in wearisome 
detail the many technical cases of ritualistic dispute which were 
decided during Tait’s episcopacy. The Archbishop’s tact, wisdom, 
and forbearance in dealing with those matters, which to him were 
the “‘ petty cares of party warfare,” might have been better shown, 
one would think, by ampler extracts from his own interesting diaries, 
than by detailed and monotonous records of the cases themselves. 

We have thus a full, indeed over-full, collection of materials for 
the history of the Church of England during Tait’s tenure of office, 
but a relatively meagre picture of himself. In few characters 
have a high and devout sense of responsibility been so admir- 
ably combined with the gifts of shrewdness and humour, so much 
sagacity and self-control with natural warmth and benevolence of 
heart and impulse. Many a good story or characteristic conversa- 
tion must have been omitted in these volumes to make room for 
what, after all, the special student of such things can find any 
day in the files of the Times. Those who knew the late Archbishop 
well cannot fail to notice, in turning over these pages, how little 
there appears in them of his habitual humour, a humour of that 
kind which is near akin to, or indeed one of the parts of, wisdom. 
Scotchman though he was, Tait by no means “ jok’d wi’ deeficulty ;”’ 
on the contrary, when there was a kindred spirit with him, like 
the late Bishop Ewing, his difficulty perhaps lay in a different 
direction. It is true that a certain sadness was never long absent 
from his face after his great bereavement at Carlisle; a certain 
solemnity of manner, too, was natural to him even long before he 
wore lawn sleeves ; but both would vanish under the influence of 
some companion who knew him well and could be at ease with him. 
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Beneath the gravity, both natural and official, of his outside, lay 
not only a very tender and kindly nature—so much was soon found 
out by all who came into contact with hin—but also a certain daring 
and even impulsiveness of temperament for which few gave him 
eredit. Physically this was shown, among other things, by his 
remarkable skill and spirit as a whip and horseman. Morally, 
perhaps the most courageous impulse that he ever gave. way to in 
his life was his drawing up and signing the protest to Tract XC. 
when a tutor at Balliol; and he said, when near his end, that amid 
like circumstances he would do the same over again. The know- 
ledge of this latent impulsiveness as much as anything makes us 
respect the studious self-control and forbearance which he always 
exercised in public matters. His whole Scotch nature and training 
revolted against the Tractarian movement; yet, in all the con- 
troversies and disputes which resulted from that movement, in all 
the bitter reproaches which were heaped upon him alike by Non- 
conformists and by extreme Ritualists, he never once gave way to 
anger or bitterness. Both parties in the Church were at times 
infuriated with him, for he was too judicious and wisely balanced, 
too sensible and unimaginative, to satisfy enthusiasts in either camp. 
Yet he himself knew that it was the enthusiasts, for all their 
intolerance and narrowness, who were doing good practical work ; 
and this partly accounts for his reluctance to interfere with extreme 
but good men like Lowder of St. George’s in the East, and 
Mackonochie of St. Alban’s, Holborn. For a man lacking the 
magic or magnetism of genuis, Tait certainly exercised in his time 
an extraordinary influence for good, and it may well be doubted 
whether, when the history of England in the nineteenth century 
comes to be written, any name will stand higher for practical 
sagacity than his. It is wonderful to think of this delicate, club- 
footed child, sprung of a Scotch yeoman stock, rising surely and 
steadily until he became Archbishop of Canterbury, the first of his 
nation, and one who steered the Anglican Church through some of 
its most difficult and anxious days. 


Of other biographies which have recently appeared, the two 
which will be most widely read are the Life of Jane Welsh Carlyle 
by Mrs. Alexander Ireland, and Mr. George Russell’s short account 
of Mr. Gladstone. 

‘We saw at the beginning of this book,” writes Mr. George 
Russell in the last chapter of his Life of Gladstone (Sampson Low, 
Marston), “‘ that Mr. Gladstone wished to take Holy Orders instead 
of entering Parliament. Had the decision gone differently, the 
most interesting of all the ‘ Lives of the Archbishop of Canterbury’ 
would be still unwritten.”” The remark is doubtless just, and it is 
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an interesting speculation what would have been the result had 
the two distinguished Scotchmen interchanged their fields of 
activity. As a Church dignitary, Archbishop Tait exhibited many 
of the best and most prudent qualities of worldly statesman- 
ship ; the career of Mr. Gladstone has been distinguished by all the 
gifts, and much of the temper and the bias, of the born and trained 
ecclesiastic. Mr. George Russell has produced in a short compass 
an extremely readable and spirited account of Mr. Gladstone’s 
public career, together with a sketch of his character and 
‘‘ personality’? which unites in a remarkable degree the qualities of 
discreetness and of candour. To bring so vast a field of activity in 
just proportion into the reader’s view, within the limits of the space 
allotted to him, was no easy task. Here and there we notice an 
omission which, even in a history planned on this compressed scale, 
seems unaccountable. Primarily, of course, Mr. Russell’s book is 
intended for Mr. Gladstone’s followers; but readers at large, what- 
soever their political creed, may congratulate themselves that it is 
written in no blind or partisan spirit of adulation. Mr. Russell, 
indeed, perceives and shrewdly notes many of the qualities which 
in sober judgments render his hero a leader necessary indeed, but 
dangerous to his own party, and dangerous without qualification to 
his country: his “insensibility to moral perspective and propor- 
tion,”’ “‘ his national proneness to what the vulgar call hair-splitting 
and the learned casuistry,” the want of insight into character 
which makes all his geese into swans, “his sudden resolves, his 
invincible insistance, his recklessness of consequences to himself and 
his friends, his habitual assumption that the civilized world and all its 
units must agree with him.” There is much, indeed, in the summary 
estimate of Mr. Gladstone’s character and powers in Mr. Russell’s 
concluding chapter which history, it is safe to predict, will adopt. 
Of Mr. Gladstone’s great opponent in the parliamentary arena, 
no one has hitherto attempted to produce any work which could 
be dignified with the title of a Life. When we consider the 
position which the fascinating and enigmatic Lord Beaconsfield 
held so long in the minds of his countrymen, it is surprising 
that the literary records of his life have hitherto been so 
inadequate. Mr. Froude’s sketch, in so far as it dealt with 
the opening stages of his career, was not without brilliant points ; 
but the author’s interest seemed to flag when he came to his hero’s 
day of power and reward. Sir William Fraser’s work is hardly 
equal to the promise of its title. Disraeli and His Day (Kegan, Paul 
and Co.) should have been the name of something more than a 
disconnected string of anecdotes, recollections, and observations 
in which the writer plays a considerably larger part than the hero. 
Sir William writes principally of persons whom he knew, and of 
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scenes at which he was present ; but it is understood that he has 
been at no time a taker of notes, and has put together his material 
(or, rather, scattered it about, for the work has no pretence at 
order or sequence) from’ memory. On the whole, he may be con- 
gratulated on remembering well, though some things have 
certainly lost proportion in his retrospect—the writer’s parlia- 
mentary importance among them—and though he has managed to 
rub the point from some well-known stories in the telling. On one — 
celebrated occasion Sir William Fraser seems to have heard the 
word “‘ revolution ’’ when other people heard the word “ satellites.” 
The professed lover and collector of Disraeli anecdotes will 
discover in the volume few that are new to him, and several 
changed not for the better; but the reader not specially versed 
in Disraeli lore already may count on finding nearly all the 
current stories in these pages, in one form or another, as well as a 
good many social observations and recollections which are not 
directly concerned with Disraeli at all, and would be better 
reading but for a certain habitual air of dogmatism and egotism 
in the telling. What is most valuable in Sir William Fraser’s 
work is his minute observation and record of his hero’s habits in 
points of dress, bearing, and gesture. And he is probably quite 
right when he speaks of a strong underlying melancholy as the 
deepest trait in the character of the man who played his part on 
the world’s stage with such art, audacity, and patience, such 
brilliant final triumph and renown. 

It would be unreasonable to expect to find much information 
which has not already been published about Mrs. Carlyle or her 
husband in Mrs. Alexander Ireland’s Life of Jane Welsh Carlyle 
(Chatto and Windus). Mrs. Carlyle’s Early Letters, Thomas 
Carlyle’s Reminiscences and Life, the numerous rejoinders and the 
mass of correspondence which Mr. Froude’s volumes occasioned, 
have supplied all those who desire to become acquainted with 
them, to an extent seldom, if ‘ever, equalled in regard to the life 
of a celebrated author, with the very details of the household 
economy of Carlyle and his wife. Those who expected to find new 
material in Mrs. Ireland’s work will be disappointed; but this 
volume is none the less sure of a welcome from many willing 
readers. We know only too well that there was much that was 
painful and wretched, much that was almost sordid, in the 
details of the relations of Carlyle with his wife. No great 
man’s history has been more choked by the growth of small 
things. Yet these very details bring before us the man him- 
self as a living reality in a manner and with a force which 
is often not found in biographies which deal exclusively with 
larger issues. There is more shadow than light in the narrative of 
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this volume, little of that mirth which Carlyle has described as 
‘‘ sunshine on the deep sea.”’ The deep sea is there; but of sun- 
shine hardly any. 

The story of Mrs. Carlyle’s life, of her relations towards her 
husband, reads almost as one of Balzac’s novels; and this is 
especially the case with Mrs. Ireland’s volume. Of Carlyle’s 
literary efforts we hear little except so far as they affected his 
home existence, the momentary drawing close of the ties between 
husband and wife during the hour of sorrow, when the philistine 
housemaid of John Stuart Mill had employed the precious manu- 
script of the first volume of the French Revolution to light the 
philosopher’s fires, and their gradual widening during the irksome 
thirteen years which elapsed before the last word was added to the 
manuscript of Frederick the Great. 

The period covered by the second half of Mrs. Ireland’s book, even 
as regards the events of the life of Mrs. Carlyle, is treated of almost 
as fully in Mr. Froude’s Life. In the first hundred pages we have 
a narrative of Mrs. Welsh’s girlhood, and of her strange courtship 
by Carlyle. Both husband and wife might have enjoyed happier 
days—they could scarcely have been doomed to a less happy 
existence—if they both had abided by their first loves. Thomas 
Carlyle had experienced a tender passion for Margaret Gordon, 
who afterwards became Lady Bannerman. ‘Genius will render 
you great,” she had written to him. ‘‘ May virtue render you 
beloved! Remove the awful distance between you and ordinary 
men by kind and gentle manners.” Miss Welsh had loved and 
been loved by Edward Irving. Had Irving been free to marry 
there would probably, as Mrs. Carlyle once said in later life in one 
of those bitter remarks which she too often uttered, have been 
“no tongues ;”’ but she would have avoided the painful struggle 
to fill her position loyally by a man who by birth and hereditary 
instincts had a nature of coarser fibre than her own. It was 
not Carlyle’s genius and intellectual powers, “the awful distance 
between him and ordinary men,” which rendered him an unfit 
companion for life for Jane Welsh. Their estrangement was 
as much caused by the fact that Thomas Carlyle belonged to a 
rank of society to which ideas of self-control, of material comfort, 
of the mutual forbearance, which render daily intercourse palatable 
to the upper and upper-middle classes, are practically unknown. It 
was this, and the absence of children to cement their affections, 
rather than incompatibility of temper, which doomed them to dis- 
appointment in their married life. 

Some love, and much genuine respect and admiration, they had 
for each other. Of her future husband Miss Welsh wrote, and 
with sincerity : ‘‘He is a scholar, a poet, a philosopher, a wise 
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and noble man, one who holds his patent of nobility from 
Almighty God, and whose high standard of manhood is not to be 
measured by the inch-rule of Lilliputs.” There was no self- 
deception about their courtship. It was a wooing of pure reason, 
‘and no false expectations of a blissful future were entertained by 
either party. Miss Welsh, after much consideration, determined 
to close with Carlyle’s invitation to her, to ‘‘ wed her wild man of 
the woods, and to come and live with him in his cavern in the 
hope of better days.” Whether it was in the suburbs of Edinburgh, 
or amidst the dreary peat-bogs of Craigenputtock, the ‘‘ Devil’s 
Den,” as Carlyle used to call his home in Scotland, or in Cheyne 
Row, with its constant ‘‘ household earthquakes,” its ‘‘ secretive 
and deceitful’? housemaids, the ‘‘ valley of the shadow of char- 
woman,” Carlyle’s cavern had small attractions for his wife. The 
hope of ‘‘ better days,” even when the pressure of poverty was 
removed, was never realized. 

The narrative of the lives of Carlyle and his wife is painful read- 
ing. This volume throws no new light upon the relations between 
them. All that can and ought to be disclosed is known already. 
But Mrs. Ireland’s book brings to our minds more forcibly perhaps 
than has been done before, the thought that their mutual un- 
happiness was not so much due to any fault of either husband or 
wife as to the fact that Carlyle was devoid by nature of that keen 
sympathy and delicate feeling in small matters which go so far to 
lessen the frictions of household economies. At times he recog- 
nized this shortcoming in himself acutely enough; but he seemed 
unable to remedy it. ‘‘ My poor little Jannie, my poor ever-lone 
life-partner,” he wrote to his wife, ‘‘ hold up thy heart. We have 
had a sore life-pilgrimage together, much bad road . . . little like 
what I could have wished and dreamt for thee! . . . Oh, forgive 
me! forgive me for the much I have thoughtlessly done and 
omitted ; far, far at all times from the purpose of my mind. And, 
God help us,—thee, poor suffering soul, and also me.” 

Sad reading; especially sad, because both wife and husband 
deserved and strove for better things. They were true and loyal 
to the other; but the commonplace events of every-day existence 
were too much for them. It was small things which dissipated 
their happiness and robbed their lives of sunshine. 

As interesting, and as descriptive of the man as any biography, 
are the Letters of John Keats (Macmillan) to his family and friends, 
which have been arranged and edited by Mr. Sidney Colvin. 
Keats had the faculty of expressing himself in his letters with 
extraordinary facility and grace, and yet with absolute unreserve. 
This volume does not call for much in the way of comment; but 


it is none the less valuable. For the first time, the reading public’ 
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are now put in possession of a handy and almost complete edition 
of the poet’s correspondence. The only important omission which 
Mr. Sidney Colvin decided, and on the whole wisely decided, to 


insist upon, is the omission of Keats’s unfortunate love letters to 
Fanny Brawne. 


If the visit of a Continental monarch to England really marked 
an epoch either in his own life or in European history, we should 
willingly join in the chorus assigning perfect timeliness to the 
appearance of Mr. Harold Frederic’s book The Young Emperor 
(Fisher Unwin). But to a confirmed globe-trotter like William II. 
a@ visit to one country or to another means little politically; and, so 
far as we can see, the present is by no means a critical period in 
the Emperor’s life-history. We fear, therefore, that Mr. Frederic 
must plead guilty of attempting to captivate his public through an 
appeal to their curiosity and inquisitiveness. His book has both 
the merits and the defects appropriate to such a purpose. It 
is entertaining, gossipy, and assertive ; superficial, good-humoured, 
and informing. If these epithets seem contradictory, so, we think, 
is the book. It must be read not as history, but as a well- 
written record of a well-informed American’s ruminations on 
events and characters of historical importance. 

A volume of more permanent historical value, though of a far 
more modest character, is the book which Canon Jenkins has added, 
Pre-Tridentine Doctrine (David Nutt), to his well-known theological 
writings. This is scarcely the place to discuss a volume which 
lays before the general reader a most suggestive commentary on 
the Gospels and St. Paul’s Epistles, and on the work of Thomas 
De Vio, Cardinal Cajetan, which has hitherto been accessible only 
to the few who have time and curiosity to hunt for scarce folios. 
Canon Jenkins has done well in compiling a volume which to the 
large majority of people will contain matter that is wholly new 
and will strengthen their knowledge of Scriptural history. 


The stream of works of fiction does not diminish. Two- and three- 
volumed novels, collections of short stories in one volume, crowd 
closely upon each other. On Heather Hills (Alexander Gardner) 
is the title of a two-volume novel, in outward form beyond reproach, 
and written with considerable ability and liveliness, but excessively 
didactic and altogether improbable. A story is not yet the 
recognized medium in which to incorporate the arguments which 
enliven the leaflets of the National Liberal Association and the 
Land Restoration League. It is not curious that a husband who 
is treated by his wife to her views on the duty of the landed 
aristocracy to maintain the standing army at their own expense, 
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and on the duty of owners of sporting rights to erect villas after 
suburban models upon their moors, should develop an unwhole- 
some tendency to revert to the drinking habits of his ancestors. 

Novelists, whether they have the peculiar gift or not, seem to 
eonsider it a point of honour now to bring out at least one volume 
of short stories, and Mr. Thomas Hardy has followed the multitude 
—in this case, to do evil. The author of A Pair of Blue Eyes and 
Far from the Madding Crowd, is hardly to be recognized in his new 
volume of short stories, except by his ingenuity of invention 
(though even that is here of a somewhat strained and mechanical 
‘character), and by his art of terse and pointed narrative. His 
Group of Noble Dames (Osgood), who number ten, are noble in name 
only. Hardly one among them all has an honourable and tender 
heart in her body. Indeed, there are only two who are not 
positively ignoble or worse. Mr. Hardy seems to have fallen 
into the common modern mistake of supposing that to be veracious 
it is necessary to portray only persons of poor or bad natures, just 
as some painters think that to be realistic is to paint ugly or dis- 
gusting subjects only. Most of these stories are thoroughly 
unpleasant reading, and one at least, Barbara of the House of Grebe, 
is positively revolting in its forced and hysterical materialism. 
Indeed, the word ‘‘ forced” applies to all but two of the stories: the 
exceptions are The First Countess of Wessex and The Duchess of 
Hamptonshire. The curious thing is that, though the plots are both 
varied and unhackneyed, the heroines are all the same woman, and 
behave in almost the same paradoxical and topsy-turvy manner in 
the fantastic predicaments which the author contrives for them. 
Moreover, though the tales are put into the mouths of ten different 
gentlemen, the manner of telling is always precisely the same: the 
manner, in fact, of Mr. Thomas Hardy, with most of its good 
qualities, no doubt, but with some distinctly bad, such as an 
emphasized and exaggerated touch of that unnecessary coarseness 
which we have occasionally before noticed in his work. Mr. Hardy’s 
many readers and admirers will feel little but regret at the appear- 
ance of this volume from his inventive and fruitful pen. 

The author of another volume of short stories, Noughts and 
Crosses (Cassell & Co.), has struck a vein of narrative entirely his 
é6wn, a weird and rather ghastly vein, perhays, but at times heroic 
and human enough. His situations are far-fetched, and his hand 
in dialogue is uncertain. In this latter respect he is at his best 
when his characters speak the west-country vernacular. There 
is hardly a story here that does not leave a vivid impression on the 
memory. The writer often fails to convince ; but he never fails to 
strike, and his choice of theme and attitude as a narrator are 
marked by a grim and whimsical originality that sometimes has 
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almost the effect of genius,—as, for example, in the story of The 
Countess of Bellarmine, where the heroine is flying from her fiendish 
old lord, when the postillion who is driving her “‘ shay an’ pair ”’ 
looks round at her, and she sees “the face o’ her own wedded 
husband, as ghastly white as if ’t burned a’ ready i’ the under- 
ground fires,” and seeing it her joints are loosed, for she knows he 
is driving her to her death over the lover’s leap into,.the black pool 
forty feet below. 

So long as England rules India, and so many of us spend the 
best days of our lives there, so long will tales of Indian life, 
whether plain or coloured, be of absorbing interest to English people. 

Mr. R. E. Forrest’s Hight Days (Smith, Elder) cannot be said 
to be successful as a three-volume novel; but as a narrative of some 
terrible incidents of the Indian Mutiny it is pathetic and thrilling. 
The author, who is deeply versed in the life and the records of 
the country, has taken the well-known story of the mutiny at 
Meerut and the temporary overthrow of the British power at. 
Delhi, in 1857, casting over the events and names a thin veil of 
fiction, and introducing a commonplace group of love affairs, 
among which some facts of the time are, we believe, recorded. 
In so doing, Mr. Forrest seems to be conscious that he has fallen: 
between two stools. But the weakest point of his work, and 
that which most betrays the literary amateur, is not the want of 
adequate fusion and unity between its historic and fictitious 
elements: it is rather the unfortunate and persistent choice of the 
present tense for purposes of narration. Effective in occasional 
use, this method becomes singularly tedious and disconcerting 
when it prevails throughout a long story. Nevertheless, the writer 
manages to convey some vivid pictures, and to paint some life-like 
characters. By far the best part of the hook is the third volume, 
narrating the adventures of the handful of European fugitives. 
between Khizrabad (Delhi) and Abdoolapore (Meerut). The 
sketches of two contrasted types of native character—the 
treacherous young Europeanized Brahmin, and the Byragee, or 
humane and saintly fanatic,—are very vivid. 

It is a relief to turn from Mr. Forrest’s gruesome tragedy to the 
lighter fare provided by The Aldermen’s Children (8 vols., Bentley). 
Not that Mr. Brinsley Richards despises the tragic element; but 
the impression he produces is rather that of a melodramatic artist. 
than a genuine tragedian. Murder and villainy of all kinds 
are rife in his pages ; but we feel no more horror in the perusal 
than we should in witnessing a transpontine drama, The. plot 
is so wildly exciting that we need not wonder if the actors 
sometimes exceed their parts a little, and, allow a slight tinge of 
extravagance to colour both words and actions. But the remark-. 
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able fortunes of Charles Harrowell and his evil genius Travers are 
so cleverly described, and the whole book is so lively and readable, 
that we feel really grateful to Mr. Richards. The work is a great 
improvement upon ‘‘ Prince Roderick.” 


The Problems of Poverty (Methuen & Co.), by Mr. Hobson, and 
the second volume of the Labour and Life of the People (Williams 
& Norgate), are works dealing, from different points of view, with 
the question of social inequalities. Mr. Hobson discusses the pro- 
blem from the point of view of the critical student of political 
economy. His main conclusion, which no doubt Mr. Charles 
Booth would endorse, is that it is the unsatisfactory position of 
low-skilled labour which prevents the substantial well-being of the 
industrial classes. The only remedy which Mr. Hobson can suggest 
is the organization of the unskilled. An incomplete organization 
can be of comparatively little good ; and an efficient and inclusive 
combination is practically impossible unless some means can be 
taken to reduce the numbers of the unskilled workers, or to supply 
them with a wider field for employment. Nothing illustrates 
this more forcibly than the volumes which contain Mr. Charles 
Booth’s invaluable and untiring inquiries into the labour and 
manner of life of the people of London. His work forms another 
Labour Commission ; only, instead of the loose suggestions of Mr. 
Ben Tillett, we have the calm and accurate evidence of a man 
who has entered upon this most interesting of all fields of research 
with no preconceived ideas as to the remedies which should be 
adopted, or whether any remedies for the evil are procurable 
at all. After years devoted to the study, Mr. Booth frankly 
acknowledges he can recommend with confidence no solution of 
the problem of poverty. This volume, with its accompanying 
maps, and Mr. Booth’s two former volumes, should prove in- 
valuable to anyone who wishes to understand the inquiry which 
is being held before the several sections of the Commission on 
Labour. 

These volumes depict the routine of labour with no very enticing 
colours. But Dean Hole, the Dean of Rochester, in his quaint and 
delightful Book About Roses (Edward Arnold), of which the eleventh 
edition has appeared, not before it was wanted, would almost lead 
us to believe that the life of a skilful workman, if only he has the 
good fortune to have his lot cast as a gardener, is a most enviable 
one. There is no incident in the life of a rose which this book 
leaves untouched. It is a guide to soils, to manures, to varieties 
—a complete rose directory ;—and it is filled with delicate humour 
and lively narrative. 


Another charming little volume is Lord Houghton’s Stray Verses 
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(Murray). Let our readers judge for themselves such lines as these, 
from ‘‘ Snow and Sun ” :— 


O for a breeze through the cordage sighing, 
Salt in your teeth of the cool sea-foam, 

A wrack of clouds, and the pale sun dying, 
Face set straight for a northern hqme ! 


or these, from ‘‘ In Autumn ” :— 


Low in the valley the wreathing mist 
Tells its tale of the year grown old ; 

A slanting beam on the hill has kissed 
The beeches’ russet, the birches’ gold. 


Here we have signs of a true poetic gift, and we hope that Lord 
Houghton will be encouraged to apply his admirable facility and 
delicacy of expression to some of the deeper chords of life. 

We are afraid there is little space left to comment, as the book 
deserves, upon Mr. Oscar Wilde’s Intentions (Osgood, M‘Ilvaine). The 
volume contains five essays, two of which—‘‘ The Decay of Lying,” 
an ironical protest against the overpowering torrent of realistic 
writing ; and ‘‘ Pen, Pencil and Poison,” a ‘‘ character-sketch ” of 
artistic completeness,—we have read before. The value of the 
essays is probably transitory; but they are well worth being col- 
lected. They are the work of a clever writer, who never forgets 
that literary work is an art, and that all works of art, howsoever 
slight, should be complete in themselves. 


[N.B.—The appearance of a letter in THe NationaL REvIEw in no way implies 
approval of the opinions expressed by the writer. This portion of the REvIEw 
is reserved for remarks that Correspondents may desire to make upon papers 
which have been published in THz Nationat Review, or for letters upon such 
other subjects as the Editors may think deserving of discussion.] 


To THE Epitors or THE “ Nationat REVIEW.” 


GENTLEMEN, 


I shall thank you if you will kindly allow me to make a few 
remarks on the paper on “Church and Dissent in Wales” which 
appeared in the June number of Tue Review. The whole article is, 
to say the least, violent and abusive: it teems with ungenerous insinua- 
tions and unnecessary personalities. It cannot fail to impress upon 
Englishmen the character of the attacks made upon the Welsh Church, 
and it will cause every Welshman to blush with shame at the needless 
exposure of so much barbarity. The Welsh Liberationists do not as a 
rule put any trust in the “ gullibility of the British public,” unless we 
are to restrict the phrase to the Welsh section of that public. It is to 
be hoped that henceforth they will not confine their attacks within the 
limits of obscure Welsh papers, but will enter on the wider field of the 
English Press, where fiction and abuse will not pass for simple facts. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


Church and Dissent in Wales. 


The representation of Wales at Westminster does not represent the 
strength of each party in Wales, as Mr. Thomas would lead Englishmen 
to believe. The unrepresented minority comprises two-fifths of the 
population cf the Principality, and their voice is unheard amid the 
clamour. Mr. Lloyd George was elected by a narrow majority, and 
Mr. Osborne Morgan had but twenty votes to spare. We are in- 
cessantly told that never was a nation so unanimous on any question 
as Wales on that of Disestablishment; but we have only to look into 
the question carefully in order to see that the question is a distinctly 


patty question. 


| 
| 
The writer objects to “‘Jeremiads.” He regards the réle of prophet 
as distinctly his own. He calls the Church’s cause a doomed cause ; but | 
noone must dare to forecast the decline of Dissent in Wales. We 
hope to see Churchmen fighting with renewed vigour and stubborn 
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determination, for the battle has been thrust upon them by their 
enemies. Some of our bishops would have peace ; but, though they may 
desire it, they will not get peace for many a year to come. They 
would serve their Church in a truer sense if they stood forward as 
her champions, and challenged all the false statements made from time 
to time in public meetings and in the press. 

Englishmen need feel no surprise at the prejudices of the Welsh 
farmer. The most widely circulated papers in the vernacular are 
conducted by Nonconformist preachers of the most reckless type. The 
Church is described as alien—the Church of Henry VIII. the murderer, 
the adulterer, and so on ad lib. The ignorant farmer thinks all this 
must be true, when he finds it dinned into his ears from week to 
week, 

Mr. Thomas acknowledges “ the activity which characterises the clergy 
of a large number of the towns.” This is a remarkable instance of 
generosity, when we consider the general tone of the article. The Church 
must indeed be making rapid progress before her determined enemies 
would give her credit for any good work, 

All Churchmen sorrowfully admit that the Church did not fulfil her 
duty in years gone by ; we desire to give all credit to the Welsh Revival, 
which fired the whole race with religious enthusiasm and holy zeal; but 
Nonconformists of to-day are too ready to forget that the revivalists 
desired to infuse life into the Church from outside, and not to secede 
from her ranks. Had the Church but favoured the Evangelisation, 
there would never have been such a thing as Welsh Methodism. The 
revivalists exhorted their leaders to cling to the Church, and to attend 
regularly for Communion. In those days there was none of that bitter 
opposition which is characteristic of the present Nonconformists of 
Wales,—or possibly it may be more correct to say that it is characteristic 
of some of their would-be leaders in religion and politics. At present 
there seems to be a gradual flow of Nonconformity into the Church, 
which her opponents try to disparage when they find it an impossibility 
to deny the fact. English readers may be interested to learn that this 
defection from the ranks is the inevitable result of the yearly secession of 
Nonconformist ministers. When the shepherds see the hollowness of 
Dissent the sheep are glad to follow their example. 

Mr. Thomas accuses Churchmen of employing a mild sort of compul- 
sion. He objects to general statements when made by others, but makes 
an exception in his own favour. We know of a lad brought up in the 
Church, who was sent from an industrial school to assist a Welsh 
farmer, in the county of Carmarthen. The farmer happened to be a 
Nonconformist ; and the boy was forced to go to chapel, where the service 
would be strange and disagreeable, and, as it was all in Welsh, he 
understood nota single word. We are told that Nonconformists, stirred 
by “appeals to sordid motives,” allow themselves to be confirmed. 
What has become of the Nonconformist Conscience, which we have been 
taught to regard as some mysterious article that would never stoop to 
such meanness and degradation? It is, however, true that Noncon- 
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formists, especially adults, are confirmed yearly, and continue to be 
regular members of the Church. 

The Church in Wales is undoubtedly undermanned. We have but to 
look at the large towns in order to see the increase in the number of 
clergy and churches during the last twenty years. The parish of 
Aberdare, which was, a few years ago, in the charge of one vicar, is now 
under the care of several vicars and curates. Yet the cry is ever for 
more men: the reapers are too few. 

Mr. Thomas would have us believe that “even in the towns the risk 
of a clergyman of the Church of England breaking down from fatigue 
is quite infinitesimal.” Mr. Thomas may be a Nonconformist. In that 
case his ignorance of a clergyman’s work and duties are pardonable. 
Nonconformist ministers consider that they have no duties outside the 
pulpit. Parish visiting apparently does not come within their sphere 
as ministers of the Gospel. Every Welshman can recall instances of 
their neglecting the aged and infirm, the poor and the helpless. 

Mr. Thomas lays great stress on the rural districts; but, since he 
admits the progress of the Church in the towns, we may well be satis- 
fied. Once the towns are secured, the country districts, which are very 
thinly populated, are sure to follow in the same direction. The churches 
visited by the hirelings of Mr. Gee and others are not “typical 
instances ” of the general condition of the Church in the rural districts. 
There is no proof that these enumerators are either reliable or trust- 
worthy, and some of them have been flatly contradicted, and shown to 
be false. The churches mentioned in the article were visited in the depths 
of winter, the districts were rural, and the worshippers had propably 
many miles tocome. Snow may have covered the earth, or we may suppose 
that rain was pouring down. The church is possibly not situated in a 
convenient position; often the top of a hill has been chosen as a site. 
Let the English readers, who have their churches close at hand in town 
and in country, ask themselves whether they would expect a large 
attendance amid such unfavourable circumstances. But is there any 
need to believe in such statistics, when the Radicals of Wales persistently 
oppose an official religious census? They dread the result of a 
systematic census: would upset their private undertakings, which they 
can “cook” and arrange at will. Mr. Gee, for example, preserved the 
results of his census for two years, and even then he gave statistics for 
only a portion of the Principality! Mr. Gee’s census was certainly “ not 
a complete success,” and the Baner now stands by “ principle.” 
“ Numerical strength of Church or Dissent has nothing to do with it.” 
Yet one more change of tactics ! 

Mr. Thomas abuses the plutocracy for building new churches in 
Wales, and implies that the lower classes contribute nothing. Let Mr. 
Pritchard Morgan’s words answer him. “Many of the colliers’ give 
one and two guineas, and as much as £5 comes from some colliers’ 
houses.” 

The charge of “ multiplying meeting houses out of spite ” is confirmed 
by the remarks of a Nonconformist minister inthe Western Mail. “The 
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Dissenting community in Wales is largely constituted of splits. 
Dissenting churches are never without a quarrel in stock—a quarrel 
more or less advanced, which after sundry volcanic rumblings belches 
forth in angry remonstrances, mutual recriminations and vulgar 
rowdyism, terminating in a split or self-constituted Church. 

Splits are very numerous, for they may be found thickly studding North 
and South Wales. . . . Throughout the Principality the Secession 
Adullam scowls upon the association Bethel.” 

The new churches in Wales are invariably well attended, and soon 
found inadequate to the needs of the Church. Churchmen boldly 
challenge Mr. Thomas to mention a new church which is not crowded 
with worshippers. Chapels often spring into existence as a result of 
internal divisions. They struggle for a few years, and die a natural death, 
laden with a burden of debt. In a Carnarvon newspaper, a week or 
two ago, a chapel was advertised for sale, and as an inducement to pur- 
chasers it was urged that it would make an excellent warehouse or place 
of business! We often come across chapels that have been bought by 
the Church, and utilised for Sunday Schoo] purposes. 

In the Diocese of St. David’s there was expended on the restoration 
and erection of churches and mission chapels and extension of church- 
yards, during the three consecutive years 1888, 1889, 1890, no less than 
£54,327 18s. 3d. Even a greater proportion has probably been expended 
in the Diocese of Llandaff. If Mr. Thomas is sceptical, minute 
particulars can be afforded him. In the rural districts the Harvest 
Thanksgiving Services in the Church are always well attended by 
Nonconformists, and the same may be said of Confirmation Services. 

In times of sickness, when old age is pressing hard upon: the wearied 
limbs, when life has become a burden, it is to the vicar or the curate 
that the Nonconformists turn for spiritual comfort and temporal help. 
I have in view, among other cases, that of two decrepit old women, who 
had worshipped for years in a chapel, but were glad to find that the 
curate administered the Communion to them regularly, when their 
minister had forgotten or neglected them. 

Mr. Thomas may possibly be unaware (if we may judge from his 
article) that the argumentum ad hominem is a miserable fallacy, and it 
would be well to remind him that to style an opponent’s remarks as 
“mere idle cackle” or “absurd nonsense” does not disprove, but 
tends to show that the remarks are unanswerable. Abuse of the plaintiff's 
attorney is only resorted to when the case is hopeless. Mr. Thomas has 
a childlike faith in the Baner: so that authority shall be quoted on the 
decline of religion among Nonconformists. ‘‘ Of football they talk when 
going to chapel, and football is the subject of conversation on returning. 
Cyrmu Fydd (Wales of the Future) is to be political, not religious,” 
Again, the paper says :—“ Instead of attending the prayer-meeting and the 
‘seiats,’ our young men go to play football and cricket . . . Cursing and 
swearing, using obscene language, drinking, cheating, and lying were 
considered in the old times evidence of ungodliness; but professors of 
religion now indulge in the practices when some miles from home . . .” 
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The chapels of Wales are used for competitive meetings ; loud cheers 
and stamping of feet are not thought unbecoming. Competitors are 
often drunk and disorderly. Love letters are adjudicated upon, and 
much merriment excited within the chapel walls. 

Mr. Thomas attempts to persuade English readers into the belief 
that disgraceful scenes at tithe salesare rare and exceptional. Here 
is a quotation from the organ of the party of disorder for Jan. 
29th, 1891 :—“ Here, amidst jeers and laughter, Mr. Peterson’s clerk 
and Supt. Philipps were, to use a bystander’s expression, ‘ embalmed.’ 

This action was, as has been stated, hailed with approving shouts.” 
Effigies are put up, Scripture is parodied, at nearly every sale. On one 
occasion the bailiff’s vehicle had to pass close to a huge fire. The 
Secretary of the Church of England Purity Society wrote saying that 
“foul-minded men urge on Welsh girls to behave like the lowest of 
women.” When these disgraceful scenes go on in the presence of Non - 
conformist ministers, who can fail to observe that the influence of Non- 
conformity is declining? The Welsh Methodists had a mission to 
perform, and it is now time to return to the fold, whence they have 
wandered. They have fallen away from the high standard of their 
fathers, their zeal has decreased, their religion has been corrupted by 
association with politics. The lower class of preachers hound the mob 
on to lawless violence; but there are signs of peace at present—a few 
fines for violence and assaults have had a salutary effect. The hearts of 
the mass of the people are still beating with deep love for the Church 
of their sires, the Church within whose walls their fathers have prayed 
from time immemorial, the Church where their bones have been laid to 
rest to await the great awakening. The Welsh will never forget that 
the Church gave them the Welsh Bible, which they love so dearly ; they 
will not overlook the great services done by the Church in the way of 
education and other charities. The Welsh Church is, if we may dip 
into the future, destined to weather the storm in safety, and to be the 
nurse of the children of Wales from the cradle to the brink of the 
grave. In her united front infidelity will find a check and a barrier ; in 
her distinct voice the doubter will find comfort and solace when dismayed 
by the discordant voices of Dissent. 


Gentlemen, I am, 
Yours faithfully, 
J. D. J. 


South Wales, 
June 17, 1891. 
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The Geology of the Channel. 


To tHE Eprrors or THE “NationaL REvIEWw.” 
GENTLEMEN, 

With your permission, I should like to make some observations 
on the formation of the channel which fortunately separates England 
from France. There are forces still at work which seem to account for 
that separation. 

Along the north coast of Norfolk the land loses on the average one 
yard per annum from the action of the sea. The cliffs about Cromer 
are about 50 to 150 feet high, the strata having been a marine deposit 
at a distant period, and based on chalk and other strata at about the 
present sea-level. The Cromer church was undermined by the sea and 
disappeared about 500 years ago, and the ruins are visible at low tide 
about 700 yards from the cliffs. It appears that there is a similar 
encroachment of about a yard per annum upon the Isle of Thanet. In 
such case, if we take the narrow part of the channel at a length of 25 
miles, the sea acting on both coasts would wear it through in 22,000 
years, which is a very limited geological period. The chalk formation 
underlying the British Channel, beneath which there are understood to 
be seams of coal, are strong indications of a former connexion with the 
continent by land. The earlier traces of the fauna and flora in the 
British strata show that the climate was then devidedly tropical. 
The remains of elephant, rhinoceros, cave lion, cave bear, Irish elk, 
primeval ox, and of an extinct species of horse, have been found in 
caves on the banks of the Wye, which caves had been on the borders 
of a lake now drained, as the channel of that river has been deepened 
by 200 feet. The teeth of those ‘animals are now in the museum at 
Gloucester ; the bones were quite disintegrated. The bones of gigantic 
animals have been found in the Norfolk cliffs, near Cromer, and 
were placed in the Norwich Museum. A stone axe was found at a 
depth of 30 feet in the face of those cliffs. It is evident that Norfolk 
is a marine deposit. The sea is now removing that deposit, and re- 
arranging the materials elsewhere. The flint nodules that result from 
the disintegration of the chalk are frequently observed to have been 
sponges which have become charged with silica. The wood of an 
Australian tree, known as honeysuckle, has been found in Bagshot 
Heath in a similar state of petrifaction. 

We may take the time required for the formation of peat as an 
indication of that which is requisite for the formation of coal, and of 
the coal measures. When cutting turf for fuel in Croghery Moss, in 
Ulster, the workmen came upon a circle of stakes which had been burnt 
off by the surface of the ground at the time of the occurrence ; in the 
centre lay ashes indicating animal matter. The peat had grown toa 
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depth of 18 inches over the site of the fire. When the case was con- 
sidered by experts, the conclusion was that a case of human sacrifice 
was indicated, which occurred before the Christian era. This would 
imply a growth of nine inches per 1,000 years. There are deposits of 
Irish peat 40 feet thick, which on this scale would require 53,000 years 
for their growth. There are from 30 to 120 beds or seams of coal in 
succession in certain places. (See “Coal Fields,” National Cyclopedia.) 
Each of those seams, with its intervening deposits, may have required 
a much longer period than the deposit of peat. We even find at 
Whitehaven a seam of coal being worked for a mile at a stretch under 
the sea. We cannot reasonably estimate by years the lapse of time 
since the existence of the Ice Age in Britain ; but it may be reckoned as 
yesterday in comparison with the earlier coal measures extending to a 
depth of 4,000 feet, and worked in Belgium to 3,700 feet. It should be 
borne in mind that each seam of coal was deposited on the surface in a 
climate then tropical, and was afterwards submerged, and overlaid by a 
marine or other deposit, and that this was repeated in many cases more 
than a hundred times. 

Peat, on the other hand, is the product of a cold climate, and is still 
being formed. Both are usually based on what has been a clay soil, 
having the stumps and roots of trees imbedded therein. We may 
conclude that the whole substance of coal and peat is derived from the 
atmosphere, and we find that carbon, which is the chief constituent, 
returns to the atmosphere when such fuel is consumed. 

The hot springs, having mineral constituents, have been supposed to 
be connected with extinct volcanoes ; but it seems more reasonable to 
conclude that water from a higher source has been conducted by the 
strata to such depth as to raise the temperature and supply the mineral 
constituents. There are in Central Australia many mound springs 
discharging water from the top of cones of 20 feet and up to 120 feet 
in height, such water being at a high temperature; but there is no 
sign of volcanic action within a distance of (perhaps) 1,000 miles. The 
hot springs of Bath, for example, may have their origin in Wales, or 
even in the European continent. Two conditions seem to be essential— 
an elevated origin, and being conveyed to the requisite depth in the 
earth’s strata. 

Having observed with much interest, many years ago, the work- 
ing of peculiar corn mills in Syria, worked by water power, and 
somewhat approaching the turbine principle, being in Ireland 
afterwards, I saw, in a museum in Ballymoney, a wheel which was 
found in a bog, and near a mill stream, quite identical with the Syrian 
wheel. Gill, in his River of Golden Sand, describes the application of 
this principle as still in use in China. It is told of Captain Gill that, 
having politely recovered an old gentleman’s hat on a stormy day in 
London, he was asked his name. His reply was, “Gill, Captain Gill.” 
The old gentleman’s name was Gill also ; they became intimate friends, 


and the captain] became heir to some £8,000 per annum and a 
brewery. 


ee 
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Perhaps the most singular application of water power that exists is 
that of a corn mill on the coast of Cephalonia. The sea water was 
observed falling into a chasm in the rocks, and, as the stream was ! 
constant and the fall about eight feet, an enterprising Englishman has 
made it available for grinding corn. A second mill was attempted ; but 
the absorption was insufficient, and the project was abandoned. 


Believe me, Gentlemen, 


| 
if 


Respectfully yours, 
June 19, 1891. C. W. 


Postal Reform. 


To tHe Eprrors or THE “ NationaL ReEvIEw.” 


GENTLEMEN, 

When a man pays income-tax he contributes less than 23 per 
cent. of his net income to the public purse; but business men are 
actually heavily taxed upon their correspondence as well as upon their 
net income. For example, a man spending £100 a year in penny postage 
stamps (not an uncommon sum to spend), contributes 35 per cent. to the 
revenue of the country. At first sight this seems incredible ; but if any 
one will buy for a halfpenny from Messrs. Eyre and Spottiswoode, the 
Parliamentary printers, the account of the Public Income and Expendi- 
ture for the year 1890-91, he will be able to make the calculation for 
himself and test its correctness. 

Is there any other instance in any legitimate industry of such exorbi- 
tant returns as £35 net profit out of every £100 receipts ? Taking into 
consideration that the capital expenditure of the Post-office department 
upon land and buildings and plant is met out of the current income (a 
most unbusiness-like proceeding), and that the postages which should be 
chargeable on other public departments of the State would, had they not 
ceased to be paid to the Post Office since 1868, have increased the surplus 
of £3,491,208 by about £182,000, the profit of 35 per cent. is greatly 
understated. In connection with this the question arises whether it is 
expedient for a deputation to ask Mr. Goschen to fix a limit of postal 
revenue at a sum of money—say £3,000,000. It seems only fair that a 
moderate profit should be made; but we respectfully submit that the 
limit could as well be expressed by a percentage—say 31 per cent. per 
annum. One per cent. alone of the gross receipts for the year which 
ended the 31st March last would be equal to £98,800, a sum sufficient 
to establish, if not now impracticable, Imperial Penny Postage. In any 
case, there is no apparent reason why a penny slow ocean postage, with- 
out the intervention of an expensive land route, should not be 
established. 

it is difficult to measure the advantages of cheap correspondence to 
the public and traders in general and to the State in particular. The 
importance of strengthening the connection between the Mother Country 
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and the Colonies and of facilitating the flow of population to and fro is 
obvious, and it has frequently been dwelt upon by the press, and by the 
great postal reformer, Mr. Henniker Heaton, who will doubtless, in 
course of time, be appreciated at his right worth. Cheap postal rates 
with the Colonies tend to keep alive patriotic feeling and personal ties, 
and if postal intercourse can be facilitated without financial imprudence 
or injustice to other interests why does not the Government thus increase 
the bonds of Imperial unity? British subjects have as good a claim to 
cheap postal connection with other nations and with each other as have 
foreigners. Yet business men have to take the trouble of transmitting 
trade circulars across the Channel—that they may start from Belgium 
under the privilege of the Postal Union, for Asia, South America, Austra- 
lasia, and the West Indies, at a charge of 4d. as against a charge of from 
1d. to 2d. from the United Kingdom. Mr. Raikes seems to consider that 
no loss accrues to the Exchequer by this course ; for, in answer to a ques- 
tion recently put in the House to him by Sir C. Dalrymple, he said that 
he had been informed that certain firms sent their price-lists and circulars 
to the Continent to be posted, but that the transfer of this unremune- 
rative business to foreign post-offices was not financially disadvantageous 
to the British Post-office. From this it appears that the Postmaster- 
General considers himself a subordinate official of the Treasury, for does 
he not by his answer admit that the aim of his department is—primarily, 
to be a tax collector for the Treasury; and secondarily, to be a letter 
carrier for the public. 

The second aim being subordinated to the first, postal facilities can 
be granted only when the first is concurrently advanced : Consequently 
the letter-writing public exists primarily to produce a yearly-increasing 
revenue in relief of general taxation. Ought we as a trading nation, a 
free-trade nation to boot, to supply the public income with revenue which 
affects our commerce and manufactures, and by so doing give foreigners 
an advantage over us ? 

Now, with regard to the cost of registration of letters, if it were re- 
duced to a penny, this improvement would be a blessing to the public 
and to the sorely-tempted young servants of the Post-office; and, 
moreover, in all probability it would become a gain to the revenue by 
virtue of the greatly increased business which would infallibly be 
obtained by the reform. 

It is a striking fact that the Land Tax and House Duty combined 
swelled the Imperial Revenue by only £2,600,000 for the period which 
brought £3,491,208, or 35°3 per cent., from the Post-office into the 
public purse. 

All fears of the Chancellor of the Exchequer’s must by this time have 
been allayed as to the possible loss which it was thought might accrue to 
the Treasury consequent upon the reduction in Indian and Colonial 
postages from 5d. and 6d. respectively to 2}d., which reduced rate had 
been in operation for three months before the close of the financial year, 
the revenue actually showing a considerable increase on that of the 
previous year 1889-90. It was estimated by the right honourable 
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gentleman that there would be a loss of £105,000 a year (see his Budget 
speech of the 18th April, 1890), this being about 1 per cent. on the gross 
returns. 

On the 31st July last, Mr. Goschen, speaking on the occasion of the 
Post-office vote for supply, said: “There are other objections to the 
expansions of the Post-office besides the question of expense. The 
number of employés in the service of the Post-office is enormous, and I 
do not think it is desirable to extend any further the great army of 
those employed in the service of the State.” Well, if the army of 
employés is becoming uncontrollable, there are unquestionably hundreds: 
of company promoters who would be glad of the chance of relieving the- 
Postmaster-General of a part of his great burden, providing he would 
consent to grant licences to would-be competitors. Let it be remembered 
to his credit that, speaking on the same occasion, he said he was inclined 
to agree that the purchase of sites should come from capital, but that 
asa matter of fact that charge came out of the gross revenue of the 
year. On the other hand, we learnt with regret from Mr. Goschen’s 
speech of the 8th May that such a course as setting aside a certain sum 
in order that all profits above that should be distributed in certain 
reforms had never been urged upon the Chancellor of the Exchequer by 
the Postmaster-General, and that Mr. Goschen was not at all sure 
whether Mr. Raikes would desire that course to be taken, but that if it 
were taken it should not be known to the public—for stated reasons. 

Our apology for these remarks, if one is needed, is that we hold it to 
be selfishness not to consider public questions having reference to the 
community of which we are members, and that we fear too little atten- 
tion is being given by the general public to the Post-office surplus, 
which is increasing yearly by giant bounds. 


We are, Gentlemen, 
Your obedient servants, 


ERDMANN AND ScHANZ- 
4, Saleott Road, Clapham Junction, 
London, July 10, 1891. 


The Sun's Radiation of Heat. 


To tHe EpirTors or THE “ NationaL Review.” 


GENTLEMEN, 
I shall be much obliged if you will allow me to make a reply to 
Mr. Ridsdale’s criticisms of my arguments. I venture to think that, if he 
had studied the subject in general, and my statements in particular, 
more carefully, the latter would not have appeared to him so startling. 
Mr. Ridsdale finds fault with the statement that the cause of the 
coldness of the highly rarefied upper air is its being less capable than 
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that lower down of absorbing heat. I wished to make no asserticn at 
variance with the fact—which I expressly alluded to in another part of 
my paper—that the coldness of the upper air is owing to the compara- 
tive absence of moisture there, the absence of moisture being caused 
by the decrement of vapour tension. He says: “The real explanation 
is that the atmosphere is diathermanous (i.e., transparent to heat). 
The luminous heat-rays of the sun pass through it without perceptibly 
raising its temperature, strike, and heat the surface of the earth, which 
heats the lower reaches of the atmosphere by conduction.” If he will 
consult Professor Tyndall’s “ Heat,” he will find that the warmth of our 
atmosphere is entirely owing to there being everywhere diffused 
throughout it, though in very different proportions, invisible aqueous 
vapour, which absorbs both the solar and the terrestrial radiation ; also 
that the question of gaseous conduction is still an open one. 

Mr. Ridsdale agrees with me that in the “utterly impossible case” 
of the disappearance of the luminiferous ether things would remain 
in statu quo ante as regards the sun; but I beg to remind him that the 
existence of a calory in the sun’s surrounding medium, without a kilo- 
gramme of water or its material equivalent, would be an equally, if not 
more, impossible affair; and the authorities asswme that the amount of 
solar radiation is equal to something over a million calories per minute 
for each square metre of the sun’s surface. 

No attempt is made to rebut the arguments in which I have en- 
deavoured to show the difference there must be, not only in form but 
in value, between absorbed and radiant heat (pure radiation) ; but Mr. 
Ridsdale confidently assumes that the two energies are practically 
identical. The expression “absorbed heat” does not appear familiar 
to him. In describing this kind of energy Prof. Balfour Stewart 
states: “A better term would be absorbed heat, to distinguish it from 
radiant heat, which is a very different thing.” Mr. Ridsdale asserts : 
“ But it may be pointed out that by the principle of the conservation of 
energy all heat must do work of some kind, and radiation (pure radia- 
tion, if you will) forms no exception.” Assuming that pure radiation 
represents work of some kind, all I wish to argue is that it must con- 
stitute much less expenditure on the sun’s part than the emission of 
absorbed heat would do. Headds: “That heat is radiating from the 
sun in all directions the rays which we receive at all parts of our orbit 
are proof positive.” But this is simply begging the question. If, as I 
think I have proved, radiation is very different, both in form and in value, 
from what we understand by heat, the sun is, indeed, emitting rays in 
all directions, but not heat, as I contend that heat, such as we know of, 
could not exist without the particles of matter. 

In my paper I gave very fully the grounds I consider we have for 
believing that water freezing at a very high altitude would be owing 
more to the action of molecular contraction than to the radiating 
forth of heat to the dry unabsorbing tenuous air. If the cause were 
an equilibrium or uniformity of heat taking place, it would seem to 
follow that there would be an equilibrium occurring between the sun’s 
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temperature and that of his surrounding medium, in which case space 
should be growing less cold. 

Mr. Ridsdale evidently thinks that I have evolved from my own con- 
sciousness the reason I give for the difference between the copiousness 
of the radiation of an earthenware vessel and that of a silver one, both 
filled with hot water. He states: “A little lampblack applied to the 
silver would make it radiate faster than the earthenware.” But in this 
case it would be the particles of the varnish and not the metal that 
would be radiating faster than the earthenware. I will give Professor 
Tyndall’s words: ‘‘ Hence we infer that, through some physical cause 
or other, the molecules of the varnish, when agitated by heat, com- 
municate more motion to the ether than do the atoms of the metals.” 
(“ Heat,” p. 293). 

I am accused of stating that “the amount of heat received by the 
interior of a hollow shell (of ice) enclosing the sun, and close to the 
solar surface, would be more than that received by a similar larger shell 
of the diameter, say, of Neptune’s orbit.” But I distinctly alluded to 
the quality of the heat alone, and mentioned that “the mechanical 
value, like the intensity, of the heat expended by a given body, must 
diminish as the distance increases.” The sun would be able just to 
melt in a little over two hours a shell of ice one inch thick surrounding 
him at the distance of our planet; whereas, a shell containing an equal 
volume of ice close to the solar surface would be raised in the same 
time to a temperature averaging possibly thousands of degrees Fahr. I 
contend that in the latter instance our luminary would perform work of 
a greater mechanical equivalent, and would consequently expend more 
energy than in the former case. 

But, after all, even if I have inadvertently made any incorrect state- 
ment, Mr. Ridsdale does not attempt to meet my main conclusion, 
which is that we cannot form a correct criterion of the amount of heat 
the sun is giving forth from the quantity of ice our luminary would be 
capable of melting close to its surface. If there were suspended in the 
air a red-hot globe of metal, we should not calculate the rate at which 
it was cooling by the amount of ice it could melt. The sun is floating 
in an ethereal expanse that must be much less absorptive than the most 
dry air. Therefore we have no grounds for believing that he could 
possibly be giving forth so much heat under existing conditions as 
he would do were his rays to be constantly concentrated upon a closely 
surrounding shell of ice. Until Mr. Ridsdale or some one else can 
answer this case, my theory holds its own. 

I did not allude to Dr. Croll’s collision theory, as the enormous 
velocities he postulates are deemed highly improbable, and the col- 
lisions equally so. In “The System of the Stars,” Miss Clerke asserts 


that “the odds against the occurrence of any such collisions are literally 
‘beyond arithmetic.’ ” 
Iam, Gentlemen, 


Yours faithfully, 
June 18, 1891. W. Gorr. 
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The Hindu Marriage Agitation. 


To THE EpiTors or THE “ NationaL Review.” 
GENTLEMEN, 


Since writing my paper on the Hindi Marriage Agitation some 
events have occurred which are not likely to awaken comment in England 
until their effects may have developed to more serious importance. The 
first event is the Circular issued by the Indian Government directing 
its officers to use the greatest circumspection in proceedings under the 
new Age of Consent Act. These directions, now that the evil has been 
done, admit the dangerous character of the measure, and covertly sug- 
gest that it should be treated as a dead letter. The next fact has been 
the perception that the Act cannot be worked without the grossest 
oppression, until a general registration of births and marriages has 
been established over the vast Indian peninsula, with its 150,000,000 
inhabitants. Another fact which is now seen to block the way is the 
presence of the Native States embedded in English territory, the cus- 
toms in which cannot be altered; yet the new law cannot be worked 
until they are altered. These objections, and the cruel wrongs which 
the miserable Act would inflict on the women of India, were pointed 
out before the change in the law was made; but ail opposition was 
ignored, the prudent amendments of even those who supported the 
principle of the Bill were disregarded, the feelings of the people were 
outraged, and their religious precepts trampled on. This course of 
violence was pursued merely to prove that the Indian Government 
refused to recognize the right of the Indian people to influence in any 
way the course of legislation. Yet the moment the detestable Act was 
passed, a Circular was issued to prevent the rebellion which would, not 
improbably, break out from an attempt to put the Act vigorously in 
force. ’ 

The remedy, it may be feared, is dangerously late. To quote the 
published words of one residing on the spot: ‘ However disagreeable 
the subject may be, it is the duty of every Englishman to study it, for the 
Government measure has created a sense of discontent, uneasiness, and 
alarm in India, unknown since the dark days of the Mutiny.” Another, 
writing privately, says, “ We feel crushed and humiliated ; our social 
reform appears to be no longer our own business! Our Government 
has made a serious mistake.” Yet another writes, “I cannot give you 
an idea how the country has been moved to its depths.” And a peti- 
tion recently addressed to Lord Cross contains these startling words: 
‘Never before, since the dark days of the Mutiny, was the country so 
deeply moved ; never before was so lively a sense of danger felt for the 
religious and social customs of the people. No one can foretell what 
the consequences will be.” 
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In secular matters a Hindé soon bows to the law; but in religious 
matters no Eastern people will dream of submission. While forcing 
the alteration on the Statute Book the religious bearing of the question 
was ignorantly denied; and the Viceroy was unwise enough to declare 
that the religions of India were guaranteed from molestation only so 
far as they did not conflict with English notions of “ humanity, morality, 
and civilization.” This extraordinary statement stripped India of the 
guarantee which has kept that country quiet for the last thirty years ; 
and the result is that the ery “ Religion in danger” has been raised, 
and is preparing the way for an explosion. 

The riot at Benares on April 15 is a warning which no wise Govern- 
ment should disregard. It was provoked by a precise imitation of 
the conduct of the Supreme Government. The supposition was that 
a Hindi Temple was to be pulled down for a city improvement; and 
the people thought this another attack on their religion following in the 
path of the Age of Consent Act. The Commissioner, like the Supreme 
Government, thought it undignified to bend to popular excitement ; but 
when the steps leading to the Temple were actually taken up a riot 
broke out, in the course of which an immense amount of property was 
destroyed, the telegraph’wires were cut, the railway was seized, and for 
three days the town was at the mercy of the rioters. Of course, a 
battle-royal followed, and several hundreds of poor ignorant fanatics 
were arrested, who are now being sternly sentenced to long terms 
of imprisonment! Three days afterwards the Commissioner ex- 
plained that the Temple was not to be demolished; but had he con- 
descended to give that explanation three days earlier no riot would 
have occurred. 

On the 16th of May a violent riot broke out in Calcutta itself, from 
precisely the same cause. This time it was reported that a Muham- 
madan mosque was to be destroyed, and the same unwise contempt 
for popular feeling was shown. About 5,000 poor Muhammadans 
flocked to defend their place of worship; and of course the attempt to 
disperse them occasioned a fight in which some lives were lost, limbs 
were broken, and a great deal of damage was done. 

The most ominous note in both these riots is the fact that some 
Muhammadans helped the Hindi at Benares, and some Hindis helped 
the Muhammadans at Calcutta. 

A religious riot has just occurred at Arrah, between the Hinds and 
the police ; but details of the affair have not yet reached me. An im- 
mense number of people have met at Bombay, near the Victoria 
Gardens, and have protested against the Act; and upwards of 100,000 
people met in Madras on April 29, and passed a strong resolution, almost 
demanding the repeal of the Act. Both these meetings appointed 
Committees, and arranged for funds to give effect to their desires; and 
they demonstrate the inaccuracy of the assertion that all the opposition 
to the measure comes from Bengal. 

Those who remember the premonitory symptoms of the great Mutiny 
will see much to ponder on in these facts. In the meantime something 
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like a panic has fallen on some English minds, as is manifested by a 
letter to the Englishman newspaper, in which the writer speaks of 
defending the approaches to Calcutta with cannon, talks of the “ salu- 
tary moral effect” of “a few charges of grape,” advocates the blowing 
up “with dynamite ” of the mosque which has caused the disturbance, 
“so that there should be no ground for mistake as to who bosses this 
show,” and declares his intention “to purchase a couple of revolvers ” 
to save himself from “the numerous religious riots that are breaking 
out in different parts of the country.” 

The immediate repeal of this iniquitous Age of Consent Act, and a 
solemn assurance that the religions of the people will never again be 
tampered with, would be far more efficacious than this cowardly talk of 
fire and brimstone. 

I remain, Gentlemen, 


Yours faithfully, 


Freperic Pincorr. 
12, Wilson Road, Camberwell. 


July 9, 1891. 


The International Music Controversy. 


To tHe Eprrors or THE “NationaL Review.” 
‘GENTLEMEN, 


I am amused at hearing myself charged with inaccuracy by 
Mr. Walter Austin, whose inaccuracies throughout his article in the 
June number of the Nationat Review are frequent. I may say with 
confidence that not a single error, either in the way of implication or 
remark, is to be found in the whole course of my essay: all my state- 
ments were carefully considered, and I am prepared to support them 
either here or elsewhere. Further than this, the views enunciated by 
me have the approval of a large section of English musicians—not mere 
dilettanti and amateurs, for whose edification Mr. Austin’s paper seems 
mainly written—but professional performers and teachers, who suffer 
keenly in purse and prospects from the German invasion which my 
friend treats so lightly, but which I have good reason for knowing is a 
blight and a canker to our struggling native art. 

While I profess views on music so liberal that I am ready to welcome 
talent wherever I find it, my antagonist is such an extreme partisan of 
the Germans that he can discover no merit in English music whatso- 
ever. With one sweep he destroys the pretensions of all English 
composers to excellence, or even eminence, by roundly declaring that 
they have no originality. But if Sir Arthur Sullivan, Dr. A. C. Mac- 
kenzie, and others have no originality, what residuum have they as mu- 
sicians which is worth consideration ? Originality is the life and soul of 
a composer’s genius. Yet to all English composers—Mr. Walter Austin 
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has said it—“ originality is wanting.” They have little more to do, 
according to him, than to sit at the feet of the Germans. They may 
produce, he tells us, “an excellent imitation of what is good ”—but. 
the real thing, never. Now, if this is not absurd doctrine, to what. 
could the adjective be applied ? 

But it is an instance—and, unfortunately, a too common one—of that: 
blind faith in everything German to remove which was one of the main 
objects of my essay. Some people have a very imperfect knowledge of 
what is what in matters musical; but they think they can always con- 
trive to keep their opinions en régle by adopting as their cardinal tenet. 
an unbounded admiration of the Germans. They are often so ill- 
informed as not to know whether the composers they extol are living 
or dead; and as to the nationality of the composers, they guide 
themselves by this simple expedient: the Italian “i” at the end of 
a name of course denotes an Italian, and “ Mons.” at the beginning 
marks a Frenchman. But where these signs are wanting they take 
it for granted that the composers are Germans, and cry them up 
accordingly. To give an example of this weakness, I can do 
no better than quote from Mr. Austin’s own essay. He draws up 
a list of living German composers wherewith to confront my small 
band of English ones. He enumerates twelve in one place, and 
afterwards adds two more—making a total of fourteen. Of these 
stupendous living Germans, two (Raff and Hiller) have been dead 
ten years ago; and of the remaining twelve whom he imagines Ger- 
mans, one (Moszkowsky) is a Russian, one (Grieg) a Norwegian, and 
one (Niels Gade) a Dane. 

In reply to my plea for greater encouragement of English music, in 
the course of which plea I stated that symphony concerts and chamber- 
music concerts presented no real point of contact with the musical feel- 
ings of ordinary Englishmen, my opponent has done me the kindness 
to endorse my views, while he intends to combat them. He admits 
that the symphony concerts do not pay, that the Monday Popular Con- 
certs are supported mainly by Germans and artistic Jews, &c.; but 
he imagines that by his admission he can cast reproach at English 
musical taste. Not at all, reply. Let English audiences have genuine 
English music provided them, and get out of their heads the thought 
that no music is good but what is German, and we shall have large 
audiences and unabated enthusiasm instead of the present meagre 
attendance and lukewarm sympathy. 

A similar instance of my antagonist’s ending by agreeing with me 
occurs farther on in his essay. After rebuking me for assigning 
superiority to our great choral societies over those of Germany, Mr. 
Walter Austin finishes, to my astonishment, by admitting the truth 


of my contention. “ Even granting this superiority,” he says, “ whose 
oratorios do they sing?” Finding he cannot disparage English choral 
societies, he determines to disparage English oratorios. ‘“ Whose 


oratorios do they sing?” he asks. “Occasionally one by Dr. Mackenzie, 
more frequently by Sullivan and Cowen ; and at our provincial festivals 
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new compositions by modern German composers, as frequently as those 
of our native talent.” More shame that it should be so! Why it is 
so, I have sufficiently explained in my article. 

I have said that German music reposes upon the orchestra, and 
English by contrast upon the choral society. Mr. Austin declares that 
statement inaccurate. Now, every student of musical history is aware 
that Germany has outstripped Italy in the race for musical supremacy, 
since instrumental music has come prominently forward on the arena of 
the art. Since the times of C. P. E. Bach and Haydn the star of Ger- 
many has risen, that of Italy has declined; and it is a commonplace of 
musical history, that the hegemony of Germany has reposed upon 
instrumental music or, to put it otherwise, upon the orchestra. 

I have ventured to describe German music as having its nursery 
in the beer-garden. My friend, at once jumping at the merely popular 
interpretation of such a phrase, proceeds to ridicule me, as if I had 
said a very foolish thing. Yet who but the merest tyro would have 
accepted my words in so simple a manner as my friend has done? 
What I really said and what I here repeat is that while the typical 
English music, by which I understand the cantatas, oratorios, and 
anthems of our church organists, who are most of them conductors of 
the choral societies in their respective towns, may be said without any 
stretch of language to have its nursery in the church, the typical German 
music, by which I mean the purely instrumental music of symphonies, 
rhapsodies, symphonic poems, &c., may be said, without any stretching 
of the term, to have its nursery in the beer-garden. Who that is 
acquainted with German music in its home does not know that the beer- 
garden orchestras are the most popular, most numerous, and most 
important in Germany, and that owing to the universal beer-gardens 
nearly every German town is enabled to support an orchestra, which we 
English, owing to the absence of such places, are not? Symphonies 
and other instrumental pieces are written for these orchestras by the 
German composers; the greatest German conductors have generally 
begun their careers by being conductors at the beer-gardens; the 
young violinists and other instrumentalists on leaving the conserva- 
toriums obtain their first engagements at the beer-gardens, and often 
remain there all their lives. If the beer-gardens are not the nursery of 
German instrumental music, where else is its nursing-ground—however 
hard such a question may be for Mr. Walter Austin, who evidently 
believes that musical life in Germany resembles a Watteau idyll, and 
that shepherdesses sing Mozart to their infants in the cradle ? 

I must now hasten to dispose of the remainder of his objections as 
briefly as I can. He is incensed against me because I have spoken of 
German-Jewish critics on the London press, and out of a possible total 
of sixty papers names five, challenging me to point out one Jew among 
them. The humour of the request is increased by the fact that his five 
papers on close scrutiny will have to be reduced to four, since the 
Athenxum and the Standard are, I understand, both served by the same 
critic. I regret to tell my friend that I am entirely disinclined to 
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mention names, nor will any of his remarks induce me to do so. He 
had better prosecute his enquiries for himself. For my friend’s satis- 
faction, 1 will tell him this much, that I am actuated by no special 
hostility to the Jews, nor do I name them in my article except in so far 
as a certain contingent of them are Germans. So far from being 
actuated by animosity against the Jewish race in general, I have on more 
than one occasion stood forward as their champion and defender, notably 
against Wagner, whose pamphlet “Judaism in Music” was very 
objectionable. 

Mr. Austin says that not until we English have an opera-house in 
every small English town shall we have any title to lay claim to the 
reputation of being musical. Now, as there are probably one or 
two thousand small towns in England, this would give us a thousand 
opera-houses at the least in our benighted land—a state of things 
unparalleled in any country in the globe. 

So much for the principal reply to my article. I now turn to one 
or two subordinate ones, which appeared in the form of letters, and 
these I will answer as briefly as possible. Mr. Louis Tissler will find many 
of his points answered in the course of the preceding remarks. I may 
mention to that gentleman that, generally speaking, his whole letter is 
based on an erroneous comprehension of my essay. I speak of living 
German musicians; he concerns himself with quoting the achievements 
of dead ones. I have nothing to do with the fact of Handel being 
a German, of which Mr. Tissler is good enough to inform me. He 
seems to think that I took Handel for an Englishman. Nor does the 
fact that Handel wrote the finest oratorios in the world invalidate my 
position. I am sorry that I cannot accept Mr. Tissler’s challenge to 
name oratorios by English composers which are equal to those of 
Handel. It is, indeed, impossible for me to do so. But then I never 
undertook for a moment to do anything of the kind. This is a challenge 
and a competition of Mr. Tissler’s own making, who insists all through 
his essay on considering the German composers of the past instead of 
those of the present. The list of living Germans which he deploys just 
at the conclusion of his letter contains such composers that they are not 
unjustly paralleled by Herr Schmitz, Herr Miller, and Herr Breitmann ; 
and I can very easily match any of their works by the works of living 
Englishmen. I challenge Mr. Tissler to name one composer out of his 
list who has written an opera equal to “ Ivanhoe,” or an oratorio that 
can compare with “The Rose of Sharon.” 

In reply to Mr. Byng Gattie, I will first thank that gentleman for the 
complimentary manner in which he has spoken of my essay. Next I 
will express my regret that any general statements of mine should 
have raised in him any misconception as to particulars. It is quite 
true, as he states, that many and celebrated oratorios are written by 
Germans. But, I will add, oratorios as numerous are written by Italians 
from the time of Carissimi downwards. French composers have written 
many and great oratorios. Oratorios likewise are penned in great 
numbers by English writers. But all things receive a new complexion 
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from comparison. And just as, if I were comparing Italy with Ger- 
many, I should waive the oratorios of the former and find the typical 
music of Italy to be the opera, as contrasted with the instrumental 
music of Germany, so in contrasting Germany with England I typify 
Germany most naturally by instrumental music and the symphony, as 
against the thoroughly national and multitudinous oratorios produced 
by our English composers. England is emphatically the home of the 
oratorio, as Italy is the home of the opera, as Germany is the home of 
the symphony and sonata. 

In answer to Mr. Hilliard : 

I regard Raff as the faint echo of a far-off time of greatness, while 
neither in Brahins nor in Wagner do I find any qualities which lead me 
to alter one jot of my assertion that Germany has made no advance in 
the art of music since the death of Schumann. 

I know that a number of London musical critics support Wagner— 
in fact, most of the support which Wagner receives comes from the 
critics, some of whom are in no way qualified to give an opinion upon 
music at all. Mr. Black, the novelist, once acted as musical critic 
to a London paper, and admits that his only qualification for the post 
was the ability to play “God save the Queen!” with one finger on the 
piano. The musical endowments of many critics at the present moment 
are in no way superior to his. 

I know that while these gentlemen support Wagner, praising him on 
the same principle that rustics praise the calf with six legs at a fair, all 
the great French composers from M. Gounod and M. Massenet down- 
wards pronounce Wagner a charlatan. I know that the Italian 
composers universally condemn him as a blunderer. I know that the 
new Russian school of musicians scout him. I know that the Scanda- 
navian school are completely untainted by his errors, and hold him in 
abhorrence. I know, speaking ex cathedra as the historian of music, 
that Wagnerism offers no prospect for any advance in the art, contains 
no germs fertile for development. On the contrary, it is a retrograde 
movement, which if persisted in would culminate in bringing music to 
its primitive chaos. 


Gentlemen, I remain, 
Yours faithfully, 


J. F. Rowxsotuam, 
Author of The History of Music. 


137, Lancaster Road, Bayswater, W. 
June 27, 1891. 
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A Ride to Tokar. 


To tHe Eprrors or THE “ NationaL REVIEW.” 
GENTLEMEN, 


So long ‘as we continue to be responsible for Egypt anything 
in connection with that country must possess a certain interest. 
Perhaps, for this reason, I am justified in writing down an account of a 
ride in Egypt’s latest acquisition—the Tokar district. It will be 
remembered that in the early part of the year an Egyptian force, 
operating from Suakin, or, strictly speaking, from Trinkitat, as a base, 
gave a crushing defeat to Osman Digna, and occupied the village of 
Afafite and the surrounding country. The battle was fought at Tokar, 
on February the 19th ; and on the 22nd of that month I found myself 
in Trinkitat Harbour, on board the same ship with Major-General Sir 
Francis Grenfell, the Sirdar or Commander-in-Chief of the Egyptian 
army. Some of the newspapers mentioned the town or village of 
Trinkitat ; but when I first saw it, no habitation of any kind, with the 
exception of a few tents belonging to the Egyptian troops, broke the 
outline of the low sandy shore. Two English men-of-war, the Dolphin 
and the Sandfly, were at anchor when we arrived in H.M.S. Phaeton, 
which, with two Egyptian Government steamers, nearly filled up the 
little harbour. The tents were for the stores of the expedition, and 
were pitched on a narrow strip of land between a large lagoon and the 
sea; on the land side a small parapet and trench enclosed them, and 
here two Krupp field guns commanded all approaches. As there is no 
well at Trinkitat, one of the Egyptian steamers lay close in to the 
shore; an iron pipe led from her stern, conveying the water she 
condensed to the tanks on the beach. In the camp we saw about a 
dozen prisoners of both sexes, who had been taken at Fort Dolphin, a 
depét on the far side of the lagoon. The men were far from being 
ill-favoured, and appeared perfectly resigned to their lot. The ladies, 
who were in a tent apart, we did not examine so closely. In a direct 
line between Trinkitat and E] Teb (the nearest wells) was this large 
lagoon, about five miles long by three broad, which, by its extreme 
shallowness, added considerably to the difficulties of transport of the 
expedition. Far as the eye could reach from the camp there was no 
sign of any human habitation, save where a few white specks at the 
farther side of the lagoon marked the position of Fort Dolphin. On 
the morning after our arrival I was lucky enough to be one of the party 
which accompanied the Sirdar to the front. Leaving the ship early, we 
crossed the lagoon—not without some difficulty, for, though we ploughed 
through the mud for about three miles, with a strong northerly wind 
filling our sails, the water gradually became so shallow that the 
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boat’s crew had to get out and drag the boat along; and, finally, for 
the last mile, small, flat-bottomed canoes, which the Egyptian soldiers 
from Fort Dolphin had brought to meet us, were brought into 
requisition. : 

This crossing gave us some idea of the difficulties that had previously 
been overcome by the expedition, and of the work that our sailors had 
performed in landing ammunition, stores, and water, every drop of 
which had to be carried in small tanks across the lagoon. Colonel 
Holled Smith had called the position on the far side “ Fort Dolphin,” in 
acknowledgment of the work done by the Dolphin. Arrived on terra firma, 
we found our horses waiting for us—Syrians, on which the Egyptian 
cavalry are mounted—and our somewhat mixed cavalcade lost no time 
in starting. First, on an animal as unkempt as himself, rode our guide, 
a “ Keywallah” or “ Friendly.” He wore a thick quilted red coat, with 
a high collar and a red turban, while his black legs and feet were bare ; 
a large native sword hanging on one side and a rusty Remington 
carbine on the other were his arms, and two bandoliers of cartridges 
encircled his waist. Behind the Sirdar rode a sergeant in blue uniform, 
carrying a banner; and the remainder of the party wore khaki with 
white helmets, with the exception of a sailor, who was in his ordinary 
uniform. and whose horse showed a tendency towards “ taking charge.” 
Our road lay over hillocks of loose sand, with patches of mimosa 
bushes, and the desert lay spread out before us like a sea, with no 
hills or trees for landmarks, and nothing but the masts of the ships 
at Trinkitat showing above the horizon. 

We were on ground that, alas! is now historic. Away to the right, 
to the northward of our track, lay the bones of over 2,000 of Baker’s 
army, and not far off was the scene of Moncreiff’s defeat, while our 
immediate destination was Graham’s battlefield of El Teb. After an 
hour’s ride we were told that Teb lay beyond some hillocks in front, 
and when we reached them quite an animated scene came in view: an 
entrenchment had been thrown up near the wells, containing a small 
brick building and a few tents ; outside of it camels were being loaded 
and unloaded, horses and donkeys were picketed, and groups of 
“Friendlies” were sitting on the sand, cooking, while—most curious 
sight: of all—a large boiler lay there in the middle of the desert. The 
entrenchment was garrisoned by some Egyptian artillery, and the 
officer told us that we had driven a herd of over fifty gazelle ahead of 
us; but we saw nothing of them. When the troops arrived here before 
the battle ; they found that the wells had been filled up by the dervishes : 
so no water could be obtained till they had been dug again. We halted 
here for half an hour, while the Sirdar inspected the garrison. Round 
the old disused sugar boiler, in the former campaign, many Arabs had 
been killed, vainly endeavouring to shelter themselves from our rifle 
fire. The whole neighbourhood of the wells was strewn with skulls and 
bones, and, a little farther to the right, the bones lying thickly by a 
long line of low hillocks marked where, on the morning of February 
the 29th 1884, Sir Gerald Graham’s atiack had been delivered. After we 
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had left Teb the ground was better, the sand firmer ; and the vegetation 
included other bushes than the hitherto universal mimosa. 

About a mile out we overtook a convoy (we were now on a regular 
track) going up to the front, camels and donkeys laden with portman- 
teaus, chairs, tables, baths, and other civilised articles. It seemed 
strangely incongruous to see a gun case with the Euston label still 
attached, perched on the top of a camel in the Soudan and escorted by 
black troops. Two miles farther on we were met by some cavalry sent 
to form an escort, and more precautions were now observed on our 
march, the troopers scouting ahead and on either flank. At last the 
ruined houses of Tokar were pointed out, and shortly afterwards we 
met Colonel Holled Smith, who, with his staff, rode with us over the 
battlefield. It was certainly the most favourable ground that the 
dervishes could have selected for “ trying conclusions” with well-armed 
troops, for the scrub was fairly thick, and hampered regular movements ; 
but they had allowed the Egyptians to get the start in the race for the 
ruined buildings—an advantage which the latter were not slow in 
profiting by. 

The result of four days’ exposure to the sun was visible in the swollen 
condition of the dead, who with their black, blood-stained faces, pre- 
sented a most repulsive appearance. They had nearly all fallen forward 
towards where the Egyptians had stood, whose position was clearly 
marked by the line of empty cartridges, with here and there an 
ammunition box with its lid wrenched off. Captain Barrow,the onlyBritish 
officer killed, and the Egyptian dead lie buried on the battlefield, in the 
centre of what was the Egyptian position. It was sad to think of those 
dervishes, untaught by their terrible losses of the last seven years, 
coming on with all their old valour, only to be swept away by the steady 
fire of the Egyptian infantry. There was Osman Naib, the burly 
dervish Emir, lying dead close to the enemy’s line, while the cruel 
Osman Digna had fled, leaving the poor tribesmen, to whom he had 
promised victory, to pay for their credulity by their blood. 

Glad indeed to leave the battlefield, we turned our horses’ heads in 
the direction of Afafite, a village four miles from Tokar, on which the 
troops had marched after the battle, and where they were now 
encamped. The country seemed to have undergone a marvellous 
transformation : here was nothing but cultivation—dura (corn) in great 
abundance, with here and there a clump of bamboos, while away in the 
dim distance we could just distinguish the mountains where the fugitives 
had taken refuge. 

When the camp did come in sight it looked far more like a village than 
the camp of aninvading army. Built in the form of a square, the walls 
and roofs of the huts of dried dura stalks, it differed but little in 
appearance from the great straggling native village of Afafite, on the 
right, to whose mud walls and thatched roofs there seemed to be no 
end. The men’s huts had been built by them on the previous day, and 
the officers were engaged, when we came, in lining the walls of their 
huts with camels’ hair rugs, and (the caravan of “ luxuries” having just 
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that had temporarily done duty in both capacities. A few tents were 
captured, and one of them (a particularly fine one), which was recog- 
nised as having formerly belonged to the ill-fated Hicks Pasha, was 
prepared for the Sirdar. 

The spoil taken was very interesting. Imagine swords, spears, 
shields, rifles, muskets, drums, banners, and coats of mail piled together 
indiscriminately ; crusaders’ swords lying side by side with banners 
embroidered with sentences from the Koran, and a coat of mail which 
looked as if it might have been worn at Ascalon thrown on top of some 
modern rifles! It is only in the East that those contrasts are possible. 
Later, wandering in the native village, where the native women were 
pursuing their ordinary avocations, just as if nothing had happened 
(though probably not a family but had lost some relative in Thursday’s 
battle), we saw Osman Digna’s hut, which had nothing to distinguish it 
from its neighbours ; and—what was far more interesting—the Arabs’ 
Ordnance Store. Here, indeed, were weapons and ammunition of all 
sorts and kinds, from the Remington rifle to the old flint musket, 
besides rusty cartridges, shell for field guns of all kinds, empty cart- 
ridge bags, and large native drums; giving onean insight into the 
curious assortment that must exist in the Mahdi’s arsenal at Khartoum. 

We were hospitably entertained that night, and I slept soundly on 
one of the ubiquitous camels-hair rugs. The next morning we witnessed 
a most interesting sight, the review by the Sirdar of the gallant little 
army that had fought and won five days before. Very workmanlike 
they looked as they went by: cavalry and infantry dressed very much 
alike in blue guernseys, Khaki breeches, and “ putties ;” the front rank 
of the cavalry and infantry carrying lances. The 4th, 11th, and 12th 
battalions of the Egyptian Army were there: the two latter were black 
regiments; the 4th was Native Egyptian. The physique of all three 
left nothing to be desired, and one couldn’t help being struck by the 
result of British officers and their training. Among those troops there were 
some men who, seven years ago with Baker, had broken before the rush of 
these same dervishes, whom now, thanks to our countrymen’s training, 
patience and—most important of all—leading, they have stood up to 
and beaten in fair fight. This review was to me the most realistic that 
I have ever seen. The captured standards of the dervishes marked the 
ground, and, instead of the applauding crowds peculiar to such occasions, 
afew “ Friendies,” half-clothed but keenly interested, stood watching 
the march past. A hollow square was afterwards formed, and the 
Sirdar (speaking in English with an interpreter to translate his sen- 
tences into Arabic) addressed the troops. He read telegrams from the 
Queen, the Khedive, the Duke of Cambridge, and others, congratulating 
the force on its success, and wound up with a few words of thanks to 
the Navy for the help they had rendered at Trinkitat ; finally calling in 
Arabic for three cheers for the Khedive. 

Shortly after the review I returned to Fort Dolphin. Our guide on this 
occasion had only one hand; the other had been cut off by Osman 
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Digna for some petty theft. His was far from being a solitary instance 
of Osman’s cruelty ; but let us hope that with the battle of Tokar a new 
era of prosperity has opened for the Eastern Soudan. The old policy of. 
fighting a battle and then retiring has been given up; Afafite has been. 
permanently garrisoned ; and the inhabitants of the district can now 
cultivate their land in safety, as in the years gone by, before the 
followers of the false prophet destroyed their crops and thinned their 
numbers. 
Gentlemen, I am, 
Yours faithfully, 


Ricwarp Fortescue Pxariurmore, Lieut. R.N. 
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